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Featuring The Child 


HE 1951 meeting of the National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life, held at St. Louis, March 5-7, had as its general 
theme, “The Child.” It placed first emphasis on the Christian view 
of the child and indicated many ways in which the natural sciences 
and religious and super-natural means could be effectively used 
in the tasks of child training in the home. 


At the suggestion of the Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, which sponsored the St. Louis meet- 
ing, “The Family Digest” is devoting most of this May issue to the 
child, setting forth in its pages much of the excellent material 
presented at the conference in the hope that it may bring it to the 
attention of many thousands who were unable to attend the ses- 
sions. But we use as our first article one on the Blessed Mother 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, a reprint of one of his 
Catholic Hour radio talks. 


The month of May should be a particularly fitting time for 
such an issue, since both National Family Week and Mother's 
Day occur during it. The former is observed this year from May 
sixth to the thirteenth; the latter is celebrated on the closing day 
of National Family Week, May 13. 


The National Council of Catholic Women, which cooperated 
with the Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in sponsoring the 1951 conference, is putting forth 
special effort to bring to all the associated groups of its far-flung 
federation the benefits of the St. Louis meeting by encouraging 
them to read and study, both as individuals and as organized 
groups, the conference material. We trust that this issue of 
“The Family Digest” will help them in accomplishing this end. 
For those who may wish to carry their study efforts still fur- 
ther, much other material is available. It may be secured from 
the Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., “Our Sunday Visitor 
Press,” and other publishers. Bibliographies, indicating ma- 
terials on hand, may be obtained for the asking. 


All Mothers Are Alike 


- Save One 


Through Her We Can Obtain Peace 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 


S there any mother among my 

readers who has a son who won 
distinction for himself, either in a 
professor, or in the field of bat- 
tle? If so, would you kindly let 
everyone around you know that 
the respect paid you, in no way 
detracts from the honor or dignity 
which is due your son? 

Why then do some minds think 
that any reverence paid to the 
Mother of Jesus detracts from His 
Power of Divinity? I know the false 
rejoinder of the ignorant who say 
Catholics adore Mary or make her 
a goddess, but that is a lie, and 
since no one of you would. be 
guilty of such nonsense I shall ig- 
nore it. 

Do you know where I think all 
this coldness and forgetfulness to 
the Blessed Mother starts? From 
not realizing that Her Son, Jesus, 
is the Eternal Son of God. The 
moment I put Our Divine Lord 
on the same level with Julius Cae- 
sar or Karl Marx, with Buddha or 
Charles Darwin, that is, just a man, 
among men, then the thought of 


special reverence to His Mother as 
different from our mothers, be- 
comes positively repellent. Each 
person can say: “I have my mother, 
and mine is as good as yours.” 
That is why not much is written 
of the mothers of any great men; 
because each mother is considered 
the best mother. No one mother 
of a mortal is entitled to more love 
than any other mother. Certainly, 
then, no sons and daughters should 
be required to single out some- 
one else’s mother as the Mother 
of mothers. 


Take the case of John the Bap- 
tist. Our Lord said: “He is the 
greatest man ever born of woman.” 
Suppose a cult were started to hon- 
or his mother Elizabeth as super- 
ior to any other mother. Who 
among us would not rebel against 
it as excessive because John the 
Baptist is just a man? If Our Lord 
is only another man, or another 
ethical reformer, or another socio- 
logist, then I share even with the 
most bigoted, the resentment 


against thinking the Mother of 
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Jesus is different from any other 
Mother. 


The Fourth says: 
“Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er,” but says nothing about hon- 
oring Ghandi’s mother or Napol- 
eon’s father. But the Command- 
ment to honor our father does not 
preclude adoring the Heavenly 
Father. If the Heavenly Father 
sends His Divine Son to this 
earth, then the Commandment to 
honor our earthly mother does not 
preclude venerating the Mother of 
the Son of God. 


If Mary is only the Mother of 
another man, then she could not 
possibly also be our mother, be- 
cause the ties of the flesh are too 
exclusive. Flesh allows only one 
mother. The step between a 
mother and a step-mother is long, 
and few there are who can make 
it. But the Spirit allows another 
mother. Since Mary is the Mother 
of God, then she can be the Moth- 
er of everyone whom Christ re- 
deemed. 

The key to understanding Mary 
is this: We do not start with Mary. 
We start with Christ the Son of -the 
Living God! The less I think of 
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Him, the less I think of Her; the 
more I think of Him, the more I 
think of Her; the more I adore 
His Divinity, the more I venerate 
Her Motherhood; the less I adore 
His Divinity, the less reason I have 
for respecting her. 

I am sure that I would resent 
even hearing Her name, if I had 
become so perverse as not to be- 
lieve in Christ the Son of God! 
You will never find that anyone 
who really loves Our Lord as a 
Divine Saviour, dislikes Mary. It 
is Her Son that makes Her Moth- 
erhood different. 


That reminds me of a little boy 
in one of our parochial schools. 
He was telling a University Pro- 
fessor who lived next door about 
the Blessed Mother. The Pro- 
fessor, a member of the intelligent- 
sia, that is, one who was educated 
beyond his intelligence, scoffed at 
the boy saying: “But there is no 
difference between her and my 
mother. The boy answered 
“That’s what you say, but there’s 
a heck of a lot of difference be- 
tween the sons.” 

That is the answer. She is not 
a private person; all other mothers 
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are. We did not make Her dif- 
ferent we found Her different. We 
did not choose Mary; He did. 

Let us try to get pictures of both 
Jesus and His Mother. Christ is a 
Mediator between God and hu- 
manity; She is the Mediatrix be- 
tween Christ and us. 

First, Our Lord is a Mediator 
between God and man. A Media- 
tor is like a bridge which unites 
two opposite banks of a river, ex- 
cept here the bridge is between 
Heaven and earth. As you can- 
not touch the ceiling without a 
step-ladder acting as a mediator, 
so sinful man could not in justice 
reach God, except by One Who 
is both God and Man. 

As Man, He could act in our 
name, take on our sins; as God, 
all His words, miracles and death 
would have an infinite value and 
therefore He could restore more 
than we lost. God became man 
without ceasing to be either God 
or man, and therefore is our Medi- 
ator, Our Saviour, Our Divine 
Lord. 

Now for the other side of the 
picture. Mary is the Mediatrix 


between Christ and us. As we- 


study His Divine Life, seeing Him 
as the first refugee persecuted 
by a cruel government, working 
as a carpenter, teaching and re- 
deeming, we know that it all began 
when He took on our human na- 
ture and became man. 

If He had never taken on our 
human flesh, we never would have 
heard His Sermon on the Mount, 
nor have seen Him forgive those 
who dug His Hands and Feet 
with nails on the Cross. She gave 


Our Lord His human Nature. He 
asked Her to give Him a human 
life; to give Him hands with 
which to bless children, feet to go 
in search of stray sheep, eyes with 
which to weep over dead friends, 
and a body with which to suffer 
that He might give us a rebirth in 
freedom and love. 

It was through Her that He be- 
came the bridge between the Di- 
vine and the human. If you take 
Her away, then either God does 
not become man, or He that is 
born of Her, is a man and not 
God. Without Her, we would no 
longer have Our Lord! 


If you have a box in which you 
keep your money, you know that 
one thing you must always give 
attention to is the key! But you 
never think that the key is the 
money. But you know that with- 
out the key you cannot get your 
money. 

Well, Our Blessed Mother is 
like the key. Without Her we 
can never get to Our Lord, be- 
cause He came through Her. She 
is not to be compared to Our Lord, 
for She is a creature and He is the 
Creator! But if we lose Her, we 
cannot get to Him! That is why 
we pay so much attention to Her; 
without Her we could never un- 
derstand how that bridge was 
built between Heaven and earth! 

You may object and say: “Our 
Lord is enough for me. I have no 
need of Her.” But He did, wheth- 
er you do or not. But what is 
more important, Our Blessed Lord 
said we needed Her, for He gave 
us His Mother as our Mother. | 

On that Friday men call Good, 
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when He was unfurled upon that 
Cross as the banner of salvation, 
He looked down to the two most 
precious creatures He had on 
earth: His Mother and His Beloved 
Disciple, John! 

The night before at the Last 
Supper, He made His Last Will 
and Testament, giving us that 
which on dying no man was ever 
able to give, namely, Himself in 
the Holy Eucharist. Thus He 
would be with us, as He said, “all 
days unto the consummation of 
the world.” 

Now in the darkening shadows 
of Calvary, He adds a codicil to 
His Will. There beneath the 
Cross, not prostrate, but as the 
Gospel notes, “stood” his Mother. 
As a Son, He thought of His 
Mother; as a Saviour, He thought 
of us. So He gave to us His 
mother, saying: “Behold thy Moth- 
er.” Then speaking to Her he ad- 
dressed Her under the title of uni- 
versal motherhood, “Woman,” and 
reminded her of each of us: “Be- 
hold Thy Son.” 

At last is illumined the Gospels 
description of His birth, viz., Mary 
“brought forth her first born and 
laid Him in a manger.” Her first 
born. St. Paul calls Him the “first 
born of all creatures.” Does that 
mean she was to have other chil- 
dren? Most certainly! But not ac- 
cording to the flesh, for Jesus was 
Her only Son! But she was to 
have others by the spirit, of which 
John is the first at the foot of the 
Cross, maybe Peter was the sec- 
ond, James the third and we the 
millionth million of children. She 
gave birth in joy to Christ Who 


redeemed us; then she gave birth 
in sorrow to us whom Christ re- 
deemed. Not by figure of speech, 
not by metaphor, but in virtue of 
the pangs of childbirth do we be- 
come other children of Mary, 
brothers of Jesus Christ. 


Just as we do not shrink at the 
thought of God giving to us His 
Father, so that we can pray: “Our 
Father,” so neither do we rebel 
when He gave to us His Mother, 
so that we can pray: “Our Mother.” 
Thus the Fall of Man is undone 
through another Tree: the Cross; 
another Adam: Christ; and another 
new Eve: Mary. 


One cannot go to a statue of a 
mother holding a babe, hack away 
the mother and expect to have the 
babe. Touch her and you spoil 
him. All other world religions are 
lost in myth and legend except 
Christianity. Christ is cut off from 
all the gods of paganism, because 
He is tied to women and to history. 
“Born of the Virgin; suffered un- 
der Pontius Pilate.” Coventry Pat- 
more rightly calls Mary: “Our only 
Saviour from an abstract Christ.” 

It is easier to understand the 
meek and humble heart of Christ 
by looking at His Mother. She 
holds all the great Truths of Chris- 
tianity together, as a piece of wood 
holds a kite. Children wrap the 
string of a kite around a stick, 
then release the string as the kite 
climbs to the heavens. Mary is 
like that piece of wood. Around 
Her we wrap all the precious 
strings of the great Truths of our 
Holy Faith, for example, the In- 
carnation, the Eucharist, the 
Church! No matter how far we 
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get above the earth, like the kite, 
we always have need of Mary to 
hold the doctrines of the Creed to- 
gether. If you threw away the 
stick, you would no longer have 
your kite; if you threw away Mary, 
you would never have Our Lord. 
He would be lost in the Heavens, 
like your kite, and that would 
be terrible for us on earth. 


She does not prevent us honor- 
ing Our Lord. Nothing is more 
cruel than to say that she takes 
souls away from Our Lord. That 
would mean that Our Lord chose 
a Mother who is selfish-He Who 
is Love Itself. I can tell you if she 
kept me from Her Son, I would 
disown Her! 

If I went into your house and 
refused to speak to your mother, 
could you really believe that I 
loved you? How then must Our 
Lord feel about those who never 
honor His Mother? Is not She, 
Who is the Mother of Jesus, good 
enough for you? We would never 
have Our Divine Lord if He did 
not choose Her. If the only 
charge Our Lord has against me 
on Judgment Day is that I loved 


His Mother too much—then I shall 


be very happy! 

As our Love does not start with 
Mary, so neither does it stop with 
Mary. Mary is a window through 
which our humanity first catches a 
glimpse of Divinity on earth. Per- 
haps she is more like a magnifying 
glass that intensifies our love of 
Her Son, and makes our prayers 
more bright and burning! 

God Who made the sun also 
made the moon. The moon does 
not take away the brilliance of the 


sun. The moon would be only a 
burnt out cinder floating in the 
immensity of space, were it not 
for the sun. All its light is re- 
flected from the sun. The Bless- 
ed Mother reflects Her Divine 
Son—without Him She is nothing. 
With Him, She is the Mother of 
Man. 


On dark nights we are so grate- 
ful for the moon. When I see it 
burning I know there must be a 
sun. So in this dark night of the 
world when men turn their backs 
on Him Who is the Light of the 
World, we look to Mary to guide 
our feet while awaiting the sun- 
rise. 


I ask you to try this experiment. 
Here I appeal particularly to three 
groups: the despairing, the sinners 
and the confused—those who have 
exhausted all human resources in 
their search for peace; those who 
are fed up with life and have a 
deep sense of shame and guilt; 
and those who are without faith, 
bewildered, sceptical and cynical. 
Begin saying the Rosary for thirty 
days! Do not answer: “But how 
can I pray, since I do not believe?” 
If you were lost in a forest, you 
might be very doubtful that there 
was anyone around, but you would 
shout anyway. Well; begin pray- 
ing! You will be surprised. Mary 
will answer, I promise you. 

Soldiers are dying on the bat- 
tlefields of Korea; many of them 
cry out in their last desperate 
yearning: “I want my mother.” 
The greatest Soldier of all, dying 
on the battlefield of Calvary re- 
versed nature and gave a deeper 
proof of love by giving us His 
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Mother “Behold thy Mother.” May Mother, saying: “Mother of Christ, 
each of us in these days of war and I love you, I want you. Intercede 
hate, when all human means have to Thy Divine Son for the peace 
failed, cry out to our Heavenly of the world.” 


Privilege And Duty 


“Teaching their children their religion is a subject that lies 
close to the heart of God-fearing parents. They realize that 
the element of religion must permeate the entire educational 
process if the children are to receive a genuine Christian train- 
ing. They appreciate the fact that their religion is a matter 
of the utmost spiritual importance to their little ones, and, at 
the same time, that it is a highly constructive force in the 
training of their characters, in the shaping of their personalities. 
They appreciate the honored privilege and sacred duty of par- 
enthood, the privilege and the duty of cooperating with God 
in forming Christ in the souls of their little ones. They know 
that theirs is the lay priesthood in its most glorious form.”— 

Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., in Childhood Religion. 


| 


An Exalted Profession 


“Parenthood is an exalted profession. St. Chrysostom, for | 
instance, contrasts it with that of the artist—the painter or 
sculptor—and finds it incomparably greater. Artists work 
with paint and marble, parents with living flesh and blood. The 
former produce masterpieces of canvas and stone. The latter’s 
products are living human beings—spiritual beings destined 
one day to enjoy the Beatific Vision of God in Heaven. It must 
be both consoling and inspiring for Catholic parents to realize | 
that by faithful and prudent guidance they can mould souls, | 
beautiful with sanctifying grace, fit even to appear in the 
very presence of the Godhead.”—Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 
in Parenthood. | 


“Both husband and wife, receiving these children with joy 
and gratitude from the hand of God, will regard them as can- 
didates for everlasting bliss in God’s eternal home, where they 
will bless both their God and their parents forevermore.”— 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 


THE CHILD 
Our Pledge to Him 
REV. EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.S.B. 


WHe is the child? Who can fath- 
om his God-given dignity? 
Who can understand the glimpse 
of heaven in the depths of his 
eyes? Who can describe his ap- 
pealing ways, his winsome graces, 
his all-conquering charm? Who 
can put into adequate words the 
beautiful mystery of childhood? 

Only as faith guides us, only as 
the garnered wisdom of the race 
prompts us, only as deep thought 
and silent prayer assist us, sharp- 
ening our insight beyond our nor- 
mal capacities, shall we grasp in 
real measure that supreme handi- 
work of the Maker, the child. 

The child is the supreme work 
of God. We rightly stand in awe 
of the words of Holy Writ in his 
regard. Even the tiniest and most 
helpless babe is made to the im- 
age and likeness of the Godhead. 
He is, according to the Psalmist, 
“a little less than the angels.” He 
is, as Christ Himself has assured 
us, the type of His Kingdom. 

In no less wonderment do we 
ponder the destiny assigned the 
child. He is born to be a member 
of the Mystical Body of Christ on 
earth, and for eventual fellowship 
with the saints in heaven. He is 
made to know, love, and serve God 
in this life that he may be happy 


with Him forever in the next. 
Such is the sublime end of every 
individual child. 

Just as the child is the supreme 
work of God, so is he also dear to 
the Heart of Christ. Why did the 
Son of God come down upon this 
earth if it was not to make every 
child His own? It is not without 
the deepest significance that He 
came among us as a child, that as 
any other child He trod this earth 
and that as a child He went about 
His Father’s business. 


It was as a child that Christ 
came to repair the devastation 
caused by sin, and to bring about 
the fulfillment of God’s designs re- 
garding the human race. It was as 
a child He came to dwell among 
us, rich in graces, limitless in love, 
brave in suffering, adorned with 
every virtue, all powerful in His 
teaching and His example. Even 
when grown, He still insisted that 
the little children be permitted to 
come to Him. 


The child is the supreme handi- 
work of God, and an object of 
special love to Christ. He is also 
worthy of the profound interest 
of mankind. He is the promise of 
civilization in germinal state, hu- 
manity’s hope for the future. In 
him we see the potential dawn of 
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a new day, the harbinger of spirit- 
ual progress. How much better 
this world of ours would be if 
God’s intentions and designs re- 
garding every child were actually 
fulfilled! 


Grown-ups are what they are, 
but children can still be formed. 
Their minds await the first imprint 
of ideas, the first influence of 
ideals. Their wills await the first 
impress of a guiding or restraining 
power. Their emotions await direc- 
tion and discipline. All their pow- 
ers await stimulation and guidance 
in the enriching service of God 
and man. 

The child not only deserves 
our interest, but also our care. He 
is our responsibility. Fathers and 
mothers, first of all, are God’s 
commissioned agents for this im- 
portant task. They are His coad- 
jutors in preparing His little ones 
for true and vital membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
Church also has a highly import- 
ant part to play in the child’s 
development. Society has obliga- 
tions toward him. All these forces 
must work together in his behalf, 
guided by a common interest in 
his good and his advancement, 
physical, moral, and spiritual. 

The tasks involved are great 
and serious ones, and we may well 
stand in awe of them, for the 
prospect of failure is tragic. The 
little one’s soul is ever sensitive to 
the withering touch of sin. It is 
frequently exposed to irreparable 
spiritual harm. 

The care of his body also re- 
quires much attention. It must 
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be nourished that it may grow 
strong and vigorous, and it must 
be shielded from the contagion of 
physical disease. 


His emotional life requires pro- 
tection. He must know the joy 
of love and the well-being of se- 
curity. He must be guided on the 
ways to peace and happiness. 
Home, church, and society must 
cooperate if he is really to ad- 
vance in wisdom and grace. 


As the task is not a simple one, 
so the obligation is not one that 
can be undertaken lightly. It calls 
for constant alertness and unend- 
ing patience, for profound know- 
ledge and keen insight. It calls 
for sacrificial living, for an un- 
wavering sense of responsibility. 
It calls for the marshalling of all 
the resources of mind and hand 
and heart that God has given us. 
It calls for spiritual aid, the pleni- 
tude of grace. It calls for willing- 
ness and eagerness to learn the 
lessons that can make most ef- 
fective our efforts in the child’s 
behalf. It calls for the use of the 
sciences, for the impartial investi- 
gation of the experience of the 
friends and students of childhood. 
Finally, it calls for the conquering 
of social conditions that defeat the 
purposes of God and write their 
dreadful story in the physical, 
mental, and moral disaster of little 
children. 


Utterly helpless at birth, the 
child is first totally dependent on 
his parents. They provide him 
with a home and with the love and 
security that his best development 
demands. This is in harmony with 
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God’s plan. He is born into a 
home, a family sanctuary. There, 
under the surveillance of his 
father and mother, he is shaped 
and molded, given both physical 
and spiritual care. There begins 


his preparation for life in this 


world and for eventual member- 
ship in God’s heavenly kingdom. 


He also becomes immediately an 
object of loving and enduring care 
to his holy mother, the Church, 
especially with regard to his soul. 
By her minister’s hand the waters 
of baptism are made to flow over 
him, cleansing him from original 
sin and giving him spiritual regen- 
eration. 

As he advances in age the 
Church’s ministrations are made 
available at every stage of his de- 
velopment and in accordance with 
his needs. From her he receives 
the truths of salvation, the moral 
laws that govern life, the sacra- 
ments that enrich it. By her -he 
is given warning against the allure- 
ments of ‘sin, guidance against the 
distressing penalties of ignorance, 
defense against the neglect, op- 
pression, and injustice that are 
the offspring of man’s selfishness 
and the world’s tyranny. 

The solicitude of the Church ex- 
tends to the whole child, to his 
body as well as to his soul, for she 
does not overlook the fact that 
the body is destined for reunion 
with the soul in glory. 

. Society’s obligations toward the 
child are also multiple. At times 
it alone, through organized efforts 
can guard his rights and assure 
him the means of reasonable ful- 


fillment and progress. Often it 
can provide him protection against 
the contagion of physical ills and 
render him secure against the 
danger of spiritual disease. 


Thus the child is dependent up- 
on the family, his parents, the 
Church, and society. To all of these 
he calls out in his helplessness, for 
protection, assistance, and secur- 
ity. His cry should be heard. Fail- 
ure to do so can only be branded 
as unjust and cruel. 


Ignoble the heart, shameless the 
indifference, tragic the infamy of 
the world when the rights of the 
child remain unprotected and un- 
respected, when little children are 
unheard, neglected, oppressed. In- 
human and even diabolical is the 
conduct of those who would re- 
ject the child, lead him astray, and 
debar him from Christ. 


As for ourselves, banned to- 
gether for the betterment of fam- 
ily life, we renew our promise to 
keep particularly in mind the good 
of the child. Specifically we pledge 
ourselves anew as follows: 


We will work ceaselessly in our 
apostolate of the family to re- 
store and strengthen the Christian 
home, God’s seedplot for the pro- 
pagation of the human race, His 
artshop for shaping and moulding 
the souls of His little ones who 
have been made after His image 
and likeness. 


We will carry forward vigor- 
ously our program of parent edu- 
cation, bending our efforts to bring 
to fathers and mothers everywhere 
the best knowledge available in 
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the field of child care and training, 
and seeking by every means in 
our power to increase that fund 
of knowledge. 


We will continue to recognize 
the worthy contribution that the 
natural sciences can make to the 
child’s normal growth and develop- 
ment, not decreasing one iota our 
interest in their advancement and 
in their application to his needs. 
But with no less intensity will we 
continue to give primacy of place 
to the theology, the queen of sci- 
ences, as it applies to him and 
to the family. 


We will put forth greater efforts 
to secure for the child such econ- 
omic justice as will assure him 
security against want and a reason- 
able opportunity for a full life. 


We will seek constantly to pro- 
vide for him a wealth of worthy 
interests in order that his life 
may be enriched and elevated. 


We pledge ourselves to continue 
working for the elimination of the 
twin evils of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, seeking unceasingly to 
replace them with justice and fair- 
ness for all people. 

We will consistently recognize 
all the rights of the child, respect- 
ing them as gifts from the hand 
of God and steadfastly upholding 
them as such. No less zealously, 
however, shall we remind the 
child of his divinely imposed dut- 
ies to God and man. 

We will persevere in our ef- 
forts to assure him an _ environ- 
ment free from the contaminating 
influence of sin, from the pernic- 


ious incitements of the occasions 
of sin. 

We will do all that lies in our 
power to help him keep himself 
free from vice and adorn himself 
with virtue. 

We will increase our efforts to 
provide the child with the fullest 
opportunity to know, love, and 
serve God in accordance with His 
inspired Word and with the teach- 
ing of the Church. 


We will ever implore God that 
His hands may uphold His child- 
ren, and that His Blessed Mother 
may always protect them, so that 
they may advance, as did their 
Divine Examplar, in wisdom and 
age and grace with God and men. 
We pray that their happiness in 
this life may be all that befits 
children of God, and that their 
reward in the next may be exceed- 
ing great. 

We will keep deeply impressed 
upon our minds that the child’s 
welfare demands many sacrifices 
on our part and on that of all the 
friends of children. We shall never 
forget that we owe him deep un- 
derstanding and reverent care, in 
order to prepare him for the dut- 
ies of this life and the joys of the 
next. 

We will painstakingly fit our- 
selves for the responsibilities that 
we are undertaking, by thought, 
study, labor, and prayer. 

To this task we pledge anew 
our interest and zeal, our phys- 
ical and mental resources, our love 
and loyalty, and our unceasing 
prayers, 
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‘Unless The Lord...’ 
God‘s Plan For Your Home 
MOST REV. PATRICK A. O’BOYLE, D.D. 


UR National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life could 
hardly have selected a more vital 
issue for its deliberations than the 
theme of the child. As the Divine 
Child is the center of God’s designs 
for the vast human family, so the 
human child by the same almighty 
will is the focal point and primary 
purpose of human marriage and 
family life. 

When God willed to become 
man, He might have assumed hu- 
man form in the strength and 
status of a full-grown man. He 
chose otherwise. He allowed Him- 
self to be born of a human mother, 
and subjected Himself in awesome 
humility to the pathetic depend- 
ence of human infancy, later to 
bind Himself freely to the laws 
and restraints of human family 
life.. 

When God willed all the future 
generations of mankind in the crea- 
tion of the first man and woman, 
He might have realized the grand 
design by successive creations of 
human beings, not sharing His 
Fatherhood in human ways with 
the human race. Again, He chose 
to do otherwise. He created man 
and woman, complementary to 
each other, marking their solemn 


il 


union as agents of procreation, wit- 
nessing to this first human mar- 
riage and revealing its high func- 
tion and holy law. The divine in- 
junction “increase and multiply and 
fill the earth” (Gen. 1:28) remains 
the everlasting word for all hu- 
man spouses united in marriage 
“according to the law of the Lord” 
(Tobias 8:5). 

Man does not create himself, 
nor does he by any inherent right 
declare the purpose for which he is 
made or the law that governs his 
life. Likewise he is not the designer 
or the lawgiver regarding the first 
great feature of human social life, 
the marriage of man and woman. 
These rights are the inviolable do- 
main of God alone. 

There is no divine edict that 
every man shall marry. That is his 
free choice. But when he does so 
by his free election, he finds before 
him the purpose and the statutes 
which by divine will are attached 
to this holy state. He is no more 
free to change these by arrogant 
self-assertion, than he is free to 
set up other laws for his physical 
nature, and other ends for him- 
self than those which His Creator 
has appointed for His creature. He 
may, and often does, licentiously 
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lift a voice of defiance to the Di- 
vine Will as regards himself, or 
the ends and laws of marriage, but 
only to invite upon himself the re- 
tribution which such rebellion rich- 
ly deserves. 


It is bad enough, to flout the 
law of God in individual moral life. 
That does not concern us here. The 
crime is undoubtedly greater when 
one outrages the divine law where 
the interest of human society is 
fundamentally involved. The very 
existence of human society de- 
pends upon marriage and the fam- 
ily—not upon marriage as, per- 
versely, men will allow it to be, 
but marriage precisely as ordained 
and designed by God. 


This divine purpose, on God’s 
own word, is the begetting of chil- 
dren, and all that such an office of 
its very nature embodies in the 
training and rearing of the child. 
The elevation of this holy office of 
nature to the dignity of being a 
cause of divine grace, as a Chris- 
tian Sacrament, is the last grand 
gesture of God’s regard for human 
marriage, and what it truly means 
before God and mankind. The late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI in his 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage 
has solemnly reminded us that 


“, . . Christian parents must un- 
derstand that they are destined not 
only to propagate and preserve the 
human race on earth; not only to 
educate any kind of worshippers of 
the True God, but children who 
are to become members of the 
Church of Christ, fellow citizens of 
the saints and members of God’s 
own household. . .” 


The education of the child, with 
this high destiny in mind, normally 
finds its first area of action in the 
home, the family. Here the child’s 
character and personality are 
shaped and formed like the first 
growth of a great tree. It is an 
education not in memorizing 
axioms and admonitions, but learn- 
ing how to live and act. 


Home Is First School 


A child has to be given some- 
thing more than words. The very 
life of a family is a domain of ex- 
ample, with all the rich possibili- 
ties of imitation for good or for 
evil. There he can learn to love 
God or despise Him and deny 
Him. He can be taught justice or 
learn to be a thief. He can be 
taught to love his country or to be- 
come its betrayer. He can be given 
the example of what language he 
will use, and which of his actions 
shall meet with approval or cen- 
sure. But over and above all langu- 
age of words and examples, there 
has to be in all things like a soul 
enlivening the body, the indescrib- 
able and beautiful thing which we 
call affection. 


Whatever outside sources now 
supply in the way of the “ready- 
made” (so that our homes need 
no longer be miniature factories), 
whatever such agencies may pro- 
vide in the way of recreation, and 
education and protection, there 
never has been nor will there ever 
be any human social agency which 
can supply the element of true 
affection, like the endearing inti- 
~ag and sanctities of real family 
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A house is not of its nature a 
home, nor is a home automatically 
an instrument for producing a 
rightly fashioned human being. 
After all, the mere possession of 
two hands does not make a man 
an artist, any more than throwing 
seeds into the ground mechanically 
insures abundant crops. A lot of 
other things have to be brought in- 
to the process to secure the de- 
sired results. A child does not au- 
tomatically develop into what God 
intended him to be, merely be- 
cause he lives under a protecting 
roof and has a father and mother 
who brought him into the world. 

It is never a matter of any kind 
of a home at all, but always the 
right kind of a home and family 
life. All human beings need air 
for breathing, but the atmosphere 
for diverse reasons can be destruc- 
tive of the very lungs that would 
breathe. Water is necessary for 
health but polluted water hardly 
serves the physical welfare of him 
who drinks it. 


What is vitally needed is the 
home that lends itself te the God- 
designed exigencies of the child 
who lives in it—what is fitted to 
his religious and moral needs, as 
well as what serves the growth of 
mind, and the health of his physi- 
cal organism. 

There is not a professional career 
which does not exact of its aspi- 
rants long and hard disciplines of 
study and labor. Yet for the career 
of marriage and its lofty purposes, 
a good many would give the im- 
pression at least, that taking and 
giving in marriage rites is all that 
is needed to make one mechan- 


ically a homemaker and compe- 
tent trainer of the child. 


I know full well that Christian 
marriage, rightly and holily entered 
into, brings with it the graces of 
God in abundance, as these are 
necessitated by this august state. 
But the mere fact of marrying, 
without conscientious preparation 
for the duties of the state, no more 
can make men and women fit par- 
ents, then the presentation of a 
certificate can make a man an en- 
gineer or surgeon. 


We do not have to talk in terms 
of theory at all when we speak of 
the conceivable results of bad 
home life for children. The hard 
factual record of juvenile crime 
points up in the most saddening 
fashion what, by and large, are the 
consequences of badly regulated 
or undisciplined home life. 

No one, of course, can argue 
that a good child automatically 
comes out of a good home, and 
vice versa. We have plenty of ex- 
amples in experience that this is 
no necessary law. But certainly 
every principle of probability and 
index of social experience supports 
the practical influences of healthy 
home and family life. 

I am not unmindful that many 
factors enter into juvenile delin- 
quency, and I am not trying to 
oversimplify a vexatious problem 
and its complex causes. I think all 
of us are aware of a general laxity 
in the moral atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life, the common breathing 
space of pagan and Christian, 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

There are many hard-working 
mothers whose labors necessitate 
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their absence from the home 
throughout the day, or the night. 
There is the uprooting and disper- 
sal of families following industrial 
conditions. There are, too, the 
gangster movies, the obnoxious 
comic books, the seemingly endless 
problem of inadequate housing, the 
perennial slum, and so many other 
aids to moral anarchy and indis- 
cipline. 

Then, in a class of viciousness 
all by themselves, there are the 
very vocal, and I might say, “ex 
professo” wreckers of marriage and 
family life operating under the 
aegis of some vagrant liberalism 
if not undisguised licentiousness. 
The printed word, the radio and 
even the television have all lent 
themselves, many times unwitting- 
ly perhaps, to this gradual erosion 
of the decencies which of their 
very nature are inherent in proper 
and wholesome family life. But 
underneath most of it, and indeed 
at the very heart of the problem, 
is the corrosive selfishness and 
utter lack of moral discipline of 
husbands and wives, negligent and 
irresponsible parents, disorganized 
and chaotic family life, and the 
unspeakable tragedy of the broken 
home. 

Our National Scandal 


Our national divorce rate is a 
pointed and desolating index of 
such ruination. In 1946 there were 
recorded more than 600,000 di- 
vorces. Think for a moment what 
that staggering figure really means, 
the dreadful fact which it hides. 
For it starkly describes more than 
one million human beings publicly 
repudiating each other, dissolving 
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a bond made by God, and destroy- 
ing the unity and values of home 
life for unnumbered children. 


I see in this condition a woeful 
exhibition of defilement for which 
perhaps we need the voice of an 
outraged Osee to summon the na- 
tion to stern self-judgment lest it 
invite upon itself the awful justice 
of God. 


There is, thanks be to God, a 
brighter side of the picture to ward 
off the inertia of pessimism. De- 
spite the annual average of 400,- 
000 divorces in our United States 
and the resultant ruination of fam- 
ily life for those concerned, there 
are the unrecorded millions of 
those to whom home and family 
life still remain as the gentlest and 
dearest of God’s blessings. 

They stand like a_ well-built 
bridge, carefully designed, slung 
safely on well-woven cables of 
virtue, and anchored in foundations 
of religion reinforced by the steel 
of charity. 

They make secure pathways for 
the moral life of children, and they 
stand up in the face of every gale 
of secularism that may assault 
them. These are the homes where 
husbands and wives remain con- 
sistent with and indeed violently 
loyal to marriage responsibilities, 
despite the grim sacrifices that 
such living frequently imposes. 

There are those, let us say it to 
their honor, who will humbly ac- 
cept living in less desirable circum- 
stances, if to dwell in some modern 
apartment building precludes by 
the language of leases the possibil- 
ity of having children. 
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There are the unsung men and 
women who cheerfully accept the 
privation of previously enjoyed 
pleasures in taking over the higher 
responsibility of the needs of the 
home and family life. They are in 
truth like Christ, dying for love, 
love that is willing to live but is 
likewise willing to die for what it 
loves. Their children reveal the 
healthful holiness in the midst of 
which they live, and they bear the 
promise of rightly fashioned men 
and women—and their name is le- 
gion. They mark the permanent 
activity of the grace of God in 
hearts which are willing to be lov- 
ingly and sacrificially bound to pri- 
mary loyalties—hearts which have 
become one in the pattern of the 
nuptials between Jesus Christ and 
humanity redeemed. 


That is the ideal, the permanent 
pattern and law of Christian mar- 
riage. It is what guides the indi- 
vidual Catholic as well as our Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life. 
It is an ideal which has to be 
served with unending generosity, 
knowing the divine ends to be 
achieved as well as the immense 
fruit for the felicity of human so- 
ciety. 

Whatever can be done for the 
realization of this ideal must be 
encouraged and intensified with 
every resource at our command. 
Whatever impedes or may destroy 
it has to be dealt with by remedies 
which go to the very roots of the 
disease. It does no good to salve 
the body sores of the diabetic. The 
evil there is far more radical than 
a superficial skin disease. 

Our social evils are rooted deep 


in the warped and twisted souls of 
men and women in present day 
society. Even Catholics have not 
been immune to these vagrant vir- 
uses of social pathology. Pope after 
Pope, and the united voices of the 
American Bishops, year in and year 
out, have cried out in clarion tones 
of remonstrance against the evils 
that threaten home life, and they 
have offered the irreplaceable rem- 
edies of the alert and enlightened 
conscience, the abiding values of 
virtue, and the unceasing obliga- 
tions of the law of God. But medi- 
cine never does good unless the 
human being himself takes it and 
cooperates with its therapy. The 
passage of centuries and the chang- 
ing course of human progress in 
no wise compromise the eternal 
will and law of God. What God 
has decreed for marriage, no man 
nor any body of men may unmake 
by the wordy usurpations of a 
wanton will. 

Twenty years ago Pope Pius XI 
gave to the world his historic en- 
cyclical on Christian Marriage. His 
words became the initiating force 
and the very charter of the Fam- 
ily Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and 
its associated agency, the National 
Catholic Conference on Family 
Life. In these twenty years of its 
history much has been done in a 
vigorous apostolate . throughout 
many dioceses and archdioceses of 
the United States. 

I dare with justice to speak of 
this movement as having taken 
on the spirit and the dimensions of 
a mighty crusade for the restora- 
tion of the sanctities and decencies 
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of Christian family life, as en- 
visaged in the revealed word of 
God. For it is carried on for the 
love of Christ, impaled for love up- 
on the Cross in a holy Passion, to 
which is forever attached the Sac- 
rament of Christian Marriage. 

This great social and spiritual 
movement reaches out to embrace 
the entire field of the human fam- 
ily. It levies upon whatever can 
lend itself to family betterment. In 
this work there is no one for whom 
there is nothing to do. There is a 
role for everyone, individual Cath- 
olics and groups, pastors and par- 
ishioners, schools and social agen- 
cies. The radio can be used, and 
the press is indispensable. It can 
be carried on in discussion clubs 
and allied conferences. Above all, 
its best work is obviously in the 
intimacy of family life where all 
other operations of necessity must 
converge. 

In carrying on this noble work 
in the most enlightened and effec- 
tive way, we can have recourse to 
every resource which human geni- 
us may skillfully devise for assist- 
ance. The competent psychologist, 
the geneticist, and the nutritionist 
have made available to us the fin- 
est fruits of their researches in the 
way of techniques which are most 
beneficial, and quite in harmony 
with the aims and ends of right 
family life. All of us know the 
immeasurable assistances_ which 
great child specialists have given 
to the furthering of this great so- 
cial program, and all honor to 
them. 

But the one thing that we can 
never allow to be forgotten is that 
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the ends and aims of human life, 
however humanly assisted, are not 
confined to earth and time. The 
purpose of the child as the beloved 
creature of God is not some shal- 
low and superficial thing described 
in such vague verbiage as “com- 
plete living,” or “preparation for 
living the most and serving the 
best.” It is not for even the most 
well-intentioned human scientist to 
render final judgment on the end 
of man. What a man is and what 
he is made for is for God alone to 
say. And it has been said and the 
answer written imperishably in the 
blood and tears of our Divine 
Lord. 
Religion Vital Necessity 

Hardly any thinking man con- 
tests the assertion that religion is 
a vital necessity for forming the 
rightly fashioned man. Neither 
marriage nor human society is 
something which men by chance or 
design have created for their own 
utility. Both are the creation of 
God Himself and bear the unalter- 
able stamp of divine authorship. 
Both need the continued support 
of divine helps to be able to be 
and to do what was designed for 
them by God. 

Religion brings to marriage and 
family life a contribution which 
no other source can supply. It 
presents human life as an orderly 
pattern where all things are ruled 
by a wise Providence. It attach- 
es human life to a fixed center 
about which it safely and securely 
revolves. It gives human life its 
highest aim. It marks above all the 
supreme duty of love of God and 
all that is God’s, and nowhere 
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more necessary than in the sacred 
precincts of the family and the 
home. 

This role of religion in the moral 
life of families is the central inter- 
est of the Church, teacher and 
sanctifier of mankind. No institu- 
tion on earth has so fiercely de- 
fended the sanctities of human 
personality and the home. Her in- 
terest here is like that of the com- 
plete living body which wishes 
health to its every part and offers 
all its resources to every part to 
promote growth and heal the hurts 
which may threaten its peace and 
integrity. 

The sanctification of fathers and 
mothers, and the religious and 
moral welfare of children are the 
Church’s primary interest in fam- 
ily life. To this end is her insis- 
tent encouragement of family 
prayer and devotion, the enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart in the 
home, the renewal of marriage 


vows and reinvigoration of parent- 
al conscience, the restoration of the 
symbols of religion in the home, 
and all that lends itself to the nur- 
turing of filial piety and unselfish 
affection. 


As men are sanctified by the in-. 


dwelling of God in the soul, Holy 
Mother Church wills family life 
to be hallowed by the presence of 
God in the home, where the angels 
of God will guard it with a jealous 
eye as they stood with flaming 
swords at the gates of Paradise. 
This is the spirit of her tender 
prayer at the close of day, invok- 
ing upon family life the peace and 
the blessing of God: 

“Visit we beseech thee O Lord, 
this house and family and drive 
far from it all snares of the enemy; 
let Thy holy angels dwell herein, 
who may keep us in peace, and 
let Thy blessing be always upon 
us, through Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 


The Powerful Aid Of Heligion 


“But in this great work of the Christian education of your 
sons and daughters you well understand that training in the 
home, however wise, however thorough, is not enough. It needs 
be supplemented and perfected by the powerful aid of religion. 
From the moment of baptism the priest possesses the authority 
of a spiritual father and a pastor over your children, and you 
must cooperate with him in teaching them those first rudiments 
of catechism and piety which are the only basis of a solid edu- 
cation, and of which you, the earliest teachers of your children, 


ought to have a sufficient and sure knowledge. 
teach what you do not know yourselves. 


You cannot 
Teach them to love 


God, to love Christ, to love our Mother the Church and the 

- pastors of the Church who are your guides. Love the catechism 
and teach your children to love it; it is the great handbook of 
the love and fear of God, of Christian wisdom and of eternal 
life.”—Pius XII in Guiding Christ’s Little Ones. 
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The Preschool Child 


lts Types and Problems 


M. GERTRUDE REIMAN 


THE youngest client I ever saw 
for treatment purposes was a 


ten months’ old infant whose 
mother brought him to the clinic 
because he was having temper 
tantrums. The baby oblingingly 
put on a demonstration for me and 
it was a typical storm complete 
with kicking, arm-waving, head- 
banging and holding his breath. 

The last item of behavior was 
the one that most upset the mother 
(she thought he would asphyxiate 
himself!) and her distress prompted 
the pediatrician to refer her to a 
child guidance clinic. Little Jim’s 
difficulty was easily diagnosed and 


fortunately it could be remedied. - 


We learned that this was a war- 
time marriage of two young peo- 
ple still in their teens and when 
Mr. Barrett was inducted into the 
army his wife returned with the 
newborn baby to her own home, 
where another daughter had al- 
ready taken refuge with her tod- 
dler. To complicate matters, Mrs. 
Barrett had several junior brothers 
and sisters, one of whom was not 
much older than Jim. The result 
was an over-crowded household 
where dispositions were readily 
irritated and Mrs. Barrett was con- 
tinually subject to the well-mean- 
ing advice and interference of her 
relatives in her efforts to take care 
of Jim. 


She did not realize how deep 
were her own discontent and long- 
ing for her husband and had no 
idea that these feelings were being 
transmitted to the baby; nor, un- 
til she stopped to think about it, 
did she appreciate how confusing 
it must be for Jim to be handled 
so differently by so many people. 
Luckily Mr. Barrett was able to 
find quarters for his family near 
the post where he was stationed 
and by the time he was sent over- 
seas they had achieved enough 
solidarity and maturity so that the 
separation did not bring about un- 
due ill effects. 

These were all essentially heal- 
thy individuals undergoing unus- 
ual strain, the potential harmful- 
ness of which might have escaped 
them if it were not for the baby’s 
reaction. Here was an_ instance 
where a behavior problem had a 
definite value—a point to which 
I shall return later. 

Jim’s temper tantrums were a 
problem to his mother but not to 
himself; rather they were his way 
of showing that something was 
wrong in his environment—that he 
had a problem indeed but was de- 
pendent upon someone else to 
discover what it was and do some- 
thing about it. In his case, as in 
many others, we could see that 
there was a disturbance, not only 
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in the mother-child relationship, 
but also in the family constella- 
tion. Even if it had not been pos- 
sible for the Barretts to be re- 
united, conditions would have been 
relieved when Mrs. Barrett gained 
some understanding of her own 
feelings because then she would 
be. better able to make things 
easier for both of them. Moreover, 
she could be reassured that Jim 
was not acting abnormally, but 
instead making a wholesome effort 
to cope with his dilemma. 


In attempting to discuss the 
types of problems that are found 
in young children it might be help- 
ful to touch on what takes place 
in the normal course of develop- 
ment. The child is born with phys- 
ical and mental potentialities that 
are determined by the genetic con- 
stitution he received from his par- 
ents and by the circumstances of 
his prenatal existence. (We know 
that environment operates even he- 
fore birth but that period is not 
our present concern.) 

From the moment of his arrival 
on the scene the make-up of this 
new person is continually being 
modified by the things that hap- 
pen to and around him. He in 
turn is engaged in a continuous 
process of assimilating and adapt- 
ing, and if we use the term in its 
broadest sense I think we may say 
that learning is the basic activity 
of the individual during the first 
few years of life. 

The success of this learning is 
dependent upon many factors, 
principal among them being the 
manner in which the baby’s fun- 
damental needs for care and af- 


fection are satisfied and the nature 
of the opportunities and demands 
that are presented to him. Many 
studies have been made and much 
has been said and written in re- 
cent years about the needs of the 
child and what the parents must do 
to promote his optimal fulfilment. 
For a change it might be worth- 
while to approach the subject from 
another point of view and consider 
what adults expect of their off- 
spring in our culture. 

During the first year of the 
infant’s life we want him to accept 
our ministrations, return our love 
and advance in the various di- 
mensions of behavior that Gesell 
has conveniently listed as motor, 
perceptual, adaptive and language- 
social. 

These goals are not necessarily 
hard to attain and by rights this 
period especially should be one of 
mutual joy and satisfaction, but 
it does involve personal interaction 
and, human nature being what it 
is, every expectation carries a seed 
of conflict and can produce a 
“problem.” Hence we have babies 
who refuse to eat, who object to 
being fondled, who take no inter- 
est in their surroundings, who are 
comparatively slow to sit or crawl 
or babble or laugh or do any other 
of the countless performances that 
we assume to be within their scope. 

Ordinarily the pediatrician is 
correctly called upon to deal with 
such matters and he brings in the 
neurologist, psychiatrist or psychol- 
ogist as he sees fit, but it happens 
rarely because these are usually 
minor difficulties and easily rem- 
edied. The psychologist who serves 
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an adoption agency, however, has 

occasions to note how 
adult and infant react to each other 
and to establish the conviction 
that, apart from constitutional lim- 
itations, the attitudes of parents 
or parent-substitutes are the most 
important elements affecting early 
development. 


In the second and subsequent 
preschool years we expect the child 
to continue along the lines already 
indicated and in addition to com- 
municate verbally, to control his 
bodily functions, to socialize with 
his peers, to become independent, 
to assume responsibility for self- 
help in eating, dressing, toileting, 
etc., to acquire simple religious 
concepts and moral principles, to 
act accordingly, and constantly to 
consolidate his gains. 

With such a large order, is it 
any wonder that hitches occur, 
and are we sufficiently appreciat- 
ive of the magnitude of even par- 
tial accomplishment? 

Now the emphasis on learning is 
still more obvious and any one of 
these requirements can _ create 
special problems and become a 
focus of struggle. The word “peo- 
ple” is employed deliberately to in- 
clude the child and point up the 
fact that he plays a significant, 
if not equal, role in the evolution 
of his difficulties. From that it 
follows that he has a like obliga- 
tion in their resolution. Here we 
have a basic tenet of much child 
guidance work with parents and 
children, wherein it is recognized 
that neither alone is wholly com- 
petent to remedy a troublesome 
situation, but each must move to- 
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ward the other in progressive give- 
and-take if the strain is to be light- 
ened and the desired change 
brought about. 


I should like to call your atten- 
tion to another word I am using 
advisedly, namely, parent instead 
of mother. This is not to minimize 
the supremity of the maternal con- 
tribution to child-rearing and fam- 
ily living, but rather to claim for 
the father the status and influence 
that custom and necessity all too 
frequently deny him. 


It is heartening for those con- 
cerned with family welfare to ob- 
serve that fathers seem to be more 
interested and active members of 
the household than formerly and 
more ready to assume their right- 
ful place in the home. Certainly 
fathers come to the child guidance 
clinic more often than before, dis- 
playing a solicitous awareness of 
their children’s problems and 
occasionally undergoing consider- 
able inconvenience in order to par- 
ticipate in treatment. So far as I 
can tell, however, the problems 
have not changed because fathers 
take a hand in their solution; they 
still center around the aspects of 
growth and learning—whether 
physical, intellectual, emotional or 
volitional—that nature and society 
have set up as desiderata for the 
preschool child. 

It is an item of history that the 
first guidance agencies catering 
to young children were called 
“habit clinics” because attention 
was concentrated on deviations in 
the various skills mentioned above. 
Except in a few instances we have 


dropped the name but the com- 
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plaints survive for the reason that 
ontogeny repeats itself and men- 
tal hygiene practices are far from 
universal. 


Experience has shown that 
children often manifest disturb- 
ances in just those areas where 
their parents are most vulnerable. 
For example, a boy who is the son 
of a famous orator has a serious 
speech defect; a girl whose mother 
has to be both bread-winner and 
housekeeper is a dawdler who can- 
not dress herself or take care of 
her toys and clothes. 


Another whose family lives in an 
apartment where noise is taboo 
keeps the neighbors awake by 
screaming all night. A boy whose 
mother is peculiarly susceptible to 
public opinion is so pugnacious 
and mischievous that other moth- 
ers forbid their youngsters to play 
with him. The child of a univer- 
sity professor behaves as though 
he were mentally deficient. A girl 
whose mother is preoccupied with 
health refuses to eat—the illustra- 
tions could go on and on. 

Why should this be so? The 
answer seems to lie in the interac- 
tion previously referred to. For 
some reason the harmonious bal- 
ance between two or more per- 
sons has been threatened or de- 
stroyed, yet their reciprocal sen- 
sitivity concentrates the clash on an 
obvious and vital point. 

This brings me back to the im- 
plication contained in the com- 
ments about little Jim Barrett: a 
positive value often attaches to 
problem behavior. Parents are 
usually reluctant to admit such a 
possibility, but it can be demon- 


strated. Jim’s temper outbursts had 
first of all an irritant value; they 
alarmed his mother and provoked 
her to the extent of trying to find 
out what could be done about 
them. 


As a result she was made aware 
of the unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions in which they were living 
(not necessarily unsatisfactory in 
themselves but bad for these par- 
ticular people) and thus the tan- 
trums served a diagnostic purpose. 

Thirdly, they prompted a 
change and thus could be said to 
have a prophylactic value. They 
acted as a warning-signal against 


‘the prolongation of a situation that, 


if allowed to persist, might have 
had permanent deleterious effects 
on the infant’s personality. 

Finally, they were a hopeful 
symptom because they represented 
an active attempt to modify the 
environment, a grappling with it 
instead of a passive withdrawal 
which in the long run aggravates 
rather than alleviates. 

Regarded in this light, problem 
behavior is not just something to 
be endured or subdued, but a 
tocsin calling parents to thought 
and action, while the form that 
it takes, especially if it touches-a 
sore spot, is a> sign-post showing 
them where to start... . 

I should like to declare with 
all the force of which I am capable 
—based on a good many years of 
clinical practice—that such bene- 
fits far outweigh the burdens and 
vicissitudes of family living and 
provide a true foretaste of the king- 
dom of God that belongs to little 
children. 
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THE CHILD 


It’s the Parent’s—not the State’s 


HE general theme of this Fam- 

ily Life Conference, “The 
Child,” presents the same problem 
that confronts the world at large in 
regard to all of its difficulties at 
the present time. The child, dur- 
ing this past century, has been 
looked upon more and more as the 
years go by as the property of the 
State, not of the parents, and that 
the State is the supreme and only 
protector of the welfare of the 
child. The State followed out this 
philosophy by taking over many 
of the agencies that deal with the 
child’s welfare. The State has 
molded the activities of these agen- 
cies as though the child was only 
a citizen of this world and not of 
the world to come. 

Religion, the supernatural and 
the thinking of Christ, has been 
for the most part neglected in the 
rearing and development of the 
child. This secularistic, utilitarian 
and godless thinking has been be- 
hind all of the planning of men 
in government during the past few 
centuries and has brought upon us 
the confusion and chaos in the 
world today. This sort of planning 
based on what is useful for the 
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present has brought us to the 
brink of ruin. 

Secularism leads to the denial of 
God and His part in the affairs of 
men, and with this denial of a Su- 
preme Being goes the meaning of 
life. Without Christ’s teaching in 
the affairs of men, there is no pur- 
pose in life. Take away Christ 
and you take away the dignity of 
man, his rights and the great des- 
tiny of every human being. 


To live in this world without 
Christ isn’t worth while for the 
majority of human beings. The 
whole incentive of enduring suf- 
fering, to make sacrifice, to be 
good, makes no sense if Christ’s 
philosophy is taken out of human 
thinking. 

To have made these statements 
fifty years, yea, even twenty years 
ago, would not have drawn the 
attention of many men even among 
Christians. Men then relied on the 
genius and efforts of their leaders 
to right the affairs of men. They 
relied for peace upon the diplo- 
mats and their treaties, or upon 
force of arms. The genius of the 
western world would keep peace 
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and order and contentment among 
the peoples of the world. 


But the philosophy of material- 
ism was slowly and relentlessly 
grinding out its logical consequenc- 
es. Indifference to God and His 
Divine Son in the affairs of men 
gradually developed men who de- 
nied Him and who set up govern- 
ments to blast Him out of the 
heavens. 

America played along with these 
governments and held them in high 
esteem. We recognized the gov- 
ernment of Russia that officially 
went on record to say to mankind: 
“There is no God. The State is 
God. Let all men bow down in 
adoration of the omnipotent, far 


seeing, fatherly State.” This offic- | 


ial declaration hurled as a chal- 
lenge to God at first was hailed 
by many men in all nations as the 
beginning of the self sufficiency of 
man. Man would mold his own 
destiny and chart his own course. 
Reason, not God, shall lift up man 
to noble heights of living and act- 
ing. 

The mills of God too grind slow- 
ly and relentlessly. Western genius 
with its secularistic planning failed 
utterly. Victorious arms were turn- 
ed into defeat. The dove of peace 
flew out the window, order in so- 
ciety was destroyed, contentment 
turned into fear and disillusion- 
ment. Man’s dignity was submerg- 
ed and his rights are no longer un- 
alienable, but depend for their ex- 
istence on the all powerful State. 
And the world is shocked at two- 
thirds of its people subservient to 
an atheistic State whose great and 


only purpose is to conquer the 
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Christian world and thereby com- 
plete man’s final denial of God. 

The western world, which has 
been complacent in its indifference 
to Christ, which was lulled to sleep 
in the apparent secularistic and 
utilitarian philosophy of life sud- 
denly awakes and is beginning to 
doubt the genius of man, the 
achievements of armed might, and 
the permanency of man-made 
peace and order. 


God May Be Right! 


The voice of Christ is beginning 
to be heard and men are gradually 
beginning to think that perhaps 
His solution is the correct one. 
The leaders of men outside of the 
Church still hesitate. They are 
paying lip service, at least, to 
God’s part in the affairs of men. 
But the issues are beginning to 
clear. It is God or anti-God, 
Christ or anti-Christ, Christianity 
or chaos, freedom or slavery. 

The battle is definitely joined. 
The indifferent and the broadmind- 
ed are compelled to take sides. 
“He who is not with me is against 
me,” is the slogan of today and 
the future. In every crisis in the 
western nations during the past 
five years the issue has been 
Christianity or communism. In 
Italy, France, Belgium, Germany 
and in Spain fifteen years ago, 
men have been compelled to de- 
clare themselves whether Christ’s 
principles and freedom should live 
or atheism and slavery to the State 
should be the choice. So far, the 
free choice of the people of the 
western world has been for Christ 
except in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria 
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where there is no choice given. 
Some of these countries are stag- 
ing a glorious battle even though 
for the present it may be a losing 
one. England seems to have sold 


her birthright for a mess of pot-, 


tage. 

Here in America we are just 
now being called upon to face up 
to this choice. The forces of irre- 
ligion in our country are making 
a clever and persistent stand 
against Christian thinking. On the 
other hand, Christian people sense 
the importance of their cause in 
this crisis for the nation and are 
becoming more alert to the situa- 
tion and more courageous in their 
stand. 

This situation is being manifest- 
ed in our present stand against 
communism. It reflects itself in 
our complete-about-face in our 
present foreign policy. A few 
weeks ago even the National Edu- 
cational Association, the N.E.A. 
which is notoriously neutral in re- 
ligion (if there can be such a 
thing), protested that the public 
schools of the nation are religious. 
They feel the resurgence of 
Christian thinking. 

This situation was also reflected 
in the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on children and youth 
held in early December of 1950. 
The same problem arose in the 
White House Conference, viz., 
what shall be the basic philosophy 
of the American nation concern- 
ing the child? Shall the child be 
looked upon as a creature of God, 
endowed with the dignity and 
rights of an individual, destined to 
be a citizen not only of the world 
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but also a citizen of God, or shall 
the child be considered only a citi- 
zen of this world, which means 
that only the health, recreational, 
social, emotional and _ intellectual 
developments are to be attended 
to so that proper adjustments 
can be made into society. 


The Conference was under the 
control of men and women who 
had a pragmatic materialistic and 
secular viewpoint of the child. 
However, a strong and rather large 
minority with Christian thinking 
forced the consideration of the 
necessity of religion in the life of 
the child. In fact, a month be- 
fore the conference was held an 
Advisory Council of 462 organiza- 
tions to the White House Confer- 
ence adopted a set of recommenda- 
tions to be considered at the White 
House Conference that would be 
a credit to any body of Christian 
men and women. They resolved: 

“That the Conference should re- 
affirm the right of every child or 
youth to a religious education in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
parents.” 

“Spiritual and religious educa- 
tion is a most essential influence 
in the development of a belief in 
God and eternal values, of a 
healthy personality, in the forming 
of personal ideals, in shaping atti- 
tudes toward civic responsibility, 
in understanding other peoples, 
and in achieving an outlook on 
life.” 

“It is the recommendation of 
this council that, in view of the 
fact that the welfare of our Amer- 
ican children and youth particu- 
larly as regards emotional balance, 
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educational progress, and moral 
development, rests on a_ strong 
stable family life, that all forces 
and movements in the Nation 
which foster family stability be en- 
couraged.” 


These are noble Christian prin- 
ciples. 


However, in the final statement 
of the recommendation of the Con- 
ference itself, held a month later, 
religious education if mentioned at 
all is kept in the background. “Be- 
lieving in the primacy of spiritual 
values” are the words of the plat- 
form adopted by the Conference. 
But certainly what follows in the 
remainder of the statement does 
not give spiritual values primacy 
of place. God and the things of 
God came in for scant recognition. 
There were some striking excep- 
tions to this but they almost seem- 
ed like preliminaries to or additions 
to the Conference instead of an in- 
tegral part thereof. 

The general attitude in the mat- 
ter of religion in the general clos- 
ing session was not only disap- 
pointing. It was shocking. An 
excellent resolution on religious 
education was requested, but turn- 
ed down. Only in the last min- 
utes of the Conference was the 
word God inserted into the pledge 
to children. As one delegate to 
the convention stated: 

“It is astonishing that I must re- 
port that it was only at the very 
last minute that the Resolution 
Committee permitted the inclus- 
ion of God’s name in the pledge 
to children. Even when the pledge 
was presented to the delegates 
some voted against God’s name.” 


Well might they have heeded 
the admonitions and advice of 
George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address: 

“Of all the dispositions and hab- 
its which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are 
indispensable supports . . . And 
let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” 

The philosophy, that the child 
is the property of the State, show- 
ed its face at the Mid-Century 
White House Conference for Chil- 
dren and Youth by recommending 
that the State should set up nur- 
sery schools and_ kindergartens 
and control private agencies in 
this field by licensing, State au- 
thorization and minimum. stand- 
dards. These recommendations off- 
set the very laudable statements 
made about parent education, 
child care in the home and the im- 
portance of the home in the life 
of the child. 

One is impressed in reading the 
report of the Conference that there 
is a recognition of some of the 
basic Christian principles on paper, 
only to be nullified later on in the 
report by specific recommenda- 
tions contradictory to this Chris- 
tian thinking. 

If the report could be dissociated 
from the actual proceedings of the 
Conference especially in its final 
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session, where there was a hostile 
attitude to everything Christian 
manifested, one might have greater 
confidence in the genuineness of 
the recommendations contained 
therein. This attitude of the Chris- 
tion delegates is confirmed by the 
national director of children’s work 
for the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America, the Rev- 
erend Ralph Norman Moald. He 
affirmed on the floor in the final 
session: 

“There are certain representa- 
tives of the clergy here who are 
so seriously concerned about the 
lack of acceptance of God by 
this Conference that we are pre- 
pared to recommend to our consti- 
tuents that we dissociate ourselves 
from this report, if it is adopted 
in its present form.” 

He was ruled out of order by 
the chairman. He took a walk. A 
man from Germany present at the 
meeting said after the meeting to 
one of the delegates, “In Germany 
in 1934, I was present at a meet- 
ing just like this when they threw 
God out. Well in 1939, God said 
to the German people, ‘All right, 
We'll see if you can do without 
Me’.” 

Highly offensive to many dele- 
gates of the Conference was the 
ubiquitous and vociferous pres- 
ence of the protagonists of birth 
control. It is beyond me to under- 
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stand the interest of birth controll- 
ers at a Conference for the welfare 
of children and youth. How those 
who are opposed to the very ex- 
istence of children show an interest 
in their welfare after their arrival 
is indeed illogical and manifests a 
strange and unusual trend of 
thought. 

Summing up the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Confer- 
ence one must say that many rec- 
ommendations were praiseworthy, 
but one must seriously doubt from 
the procedure and conduct of the 
Conference that the recommenda- 
tions in any real sense represented 
the thinking or sense of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The purpose of the entire Con- 
ference in their own words was to 
achieve in each child “the sound 
relationship of man to man.” This 
is indeed essential to the preserva- 
tion of democracy. But in order 
to establish this harmonious rela- 
tionship we must first establish 
man’s relationship to God. The 
trend of the Conference was not 
conducive to the preservation of 
true Christian democracy. 

It seems to be becoming clearer 
at this present time, judging from 
the principles advocated by the 
men and women representing the 
anti-Christian forces that in order 
to be a good American one must 
first of all be a good Christian. 


“The blessing of offspring . . 


. is not completed by the 


mere begetting of them, but something else must be added, 
namely, the proper education of the offspring. 

“Christian parents must also understand that they are- 
destined ... to raise up fellow-citizens of the saints, and mem- 


bers of God’s household.”—Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 


Problems Teen-Agers 


How to understand and help solve them 


DOLESCENCE is a time of 
myriad problems! It is a time 
of change, of adjustment, of new 
social enlargement. It is a time of 
planning for the future—a magic 
land that stretches on and on, in 
the mind of the teen-ager! Life is 
all aglow, and for most adoles- 
cents, everything is deliriously fas- 
cinating and interesting! Never a 
dull moment! But there is always 
someone or something taking the 
joy out of living! Parents, teachers, 
companions are not always as co- 
operative as they might be in this 
exciting world, and somehow the 
need for money “gives them 
pause.” “Life is interesting,” one 
adolescent said, “but it’s a prob- 
lem.” 


Our interest in these problems 
is perennial, not only because you 
and I have, with the aid of par- 
ents, teachers and friends, come 
through this period successfully, 
but because our young people need 
us so greatly in this mixed-up 
world. We sometimes do not know 
what to make of this world our- 
selves; what must it be for them, 
immature and inexperienced! We 
must set their feet solidly on the 
secure path into that magic world 
of grown-up-land! 

Serious educators and sociolo- 
gists are using all their science and 
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arts in an effort to be of help to 
youth, to assist them to grow and 
develop to their maximum capa- 
city. We are troubled about the 
teen-agers of our decade. We are 
faced with the enormous increase 
in the use of drugs and liquor by 
teen-agers; we are seeing students 
adrift like derelicts with the tide, 
until some great necessity forces 
them to think and to take a stand. 
We are witnessing the great 
growth of schizophrenia, and com- 
mitment of teen-agers to mental 
institutions. We have disappear- 
ances among high school and col- 
lege youth; in some cases we have 
suicides. Increasingly our youth 
are involved in homicides and 
other serious crimes against society 
and the person. 


We have seen youth brought up 
in homes where God is never men- 
tioned except in anger. We have 
seen the deification of the indi- 
vidual and_self-will, the craving 
for pleasure and material posses- 
sions. Yet youth is constantly un- 
satisfied, seeking new excitement, 
asking always: “What is there that 
we can spend ourselves upon and 
find normal satisfaction and the 
thrill of achievement” 

Toward what goals do the ado- 
lescents strive? What did you and 
I want when we were their ages? 
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First, they want recognition. They 
want to be respected—recognized 


as a separate person—they want the 


affection and interest and under- 
standing due to them. Their self- 
confidence, their normal opinion 
of themselves will depend upon 
our respect for them. Our friend- 
ship and affection are the surest 
safeguards for them, and they need 
our friendship so much—they crave 
it! They are worthwhile because 
we think them worthy of our 
friendship. 

Second, they want to belong. 
They must be recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the family circle, of 
the school group, of the Church 
activity, of the work and sacrifice 
as well as the pleasures and ad- 
vantages. Youth can sacrifice gen- 
erously when they are given noble 
motives. 

They want independence, they 
want to feel that they are new 
boughs on family trees, to make 
decisions for themselves without 
the judgment of their elders. They 
do not realize that wisdom comes 
gradually as in all natural process- 
es, and consequently that they 
must make decisions at first with 
the guidance of parents and teach- 
ers and clergy, until they develop 
= judgment, when we shall be 

elighted to let them take over the 
direction of their lives. We shall 
be proud of them then! 

They want new experience and 
adventure, and the city is a very 
tame place for youth! The circum- 
ference of their lives is enlarging; 
they are gregarious and need 
friends of their own age. It is nor- 
mal for them to reach out for 
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larger and larger circles of living 
and experience! Some of that ex- 
perience is wholesome, some 


poisonous. Parents must control, 


and, to the best of their ability, 
pass judgment on what their 
children shall have—without ex- 
cess, without repression. I some- 
times wonder whether we realize 
that learning is a most satisfying 
adventure, if only it is made so, 
not merely a task! 


They want possessions, their 
own rooms which shall be respect- 
ed by other members of the family. 
This is a part of normal indepen- 
dence, of preparation for their own 
homes. 


They want “status” which means 
merely that they have proved to 
themselves and to others that they 
can achieve normally, can be so- 
cially—contributing citizens, can do 
something worthwhile. When they 
achieve this they do not feel in- 
ferior nor queer in being different 
from others of their age, and this 
is a very real fear on their part. 


They want security! Where shall 
they find it? Is there any political 
security? Is there any financial se- 
curity? Where then shall they turn? 
I like to tell my classes of coun- 
selors that they may slip their 
hands into God’s Hands any mo- 
ment of the day of night, and have 
instant help and an answer to their 
dilemmas. In God only is there 
security which youth and you and 
I crave! 

If these are the desires of youth, 
what are their needs? Here are 
some expressed by youth them- 
selves: 


PROBLEMS OF TEEN-AGERS 


How can we develop a whole- 
some philosophy of life? 

How can we improve health and 
endurance? 


How can we work and study ef- 
fectively? 

How can we become more in- 
telligently tolerant and interested 
in world problems? 

How can we realize that feelings 
and emotions are affected by fac- 
tors of environment? 

How can we assure a happy 
home? 

How can we be more charming 
and attractive? 

How can we learn to get along 
with others? 

How can we choose a vocation? 

How can we chose wisely our 
recreations? 


In general, are there principles 
that we may use to guide us in 
solving them? Yes, it seems to me 
that attitudes are the key to whole- 
some adjustment; attitudes toward 
self, toward God, toward parents 
and those in authority, toward 
siblings and companions, toward 
work, toward recreations. Out of 
attitudes grow habits, and_ habits 
are the man! 

But the attitudes of parents and 
teachers toward young people are 
just as important or more so, than 
the attitudes of youth. They are 
the keys to the adolescents’ atti- 
tudes! Example is the most pow- 
erful teacher, and always will be. 

In this area of attitudes is the 
root of most of our problems. As 
an infant the child was protected, 
was the center of the home, de- 
manded attention. Everyone grant- 


ed him his individualism because 
he was helpless. But “when he put 
away the things of a child” he 
should have granted to others their 
rights, should have adopted the 
give and take of social life, should 
have considered his duties and re- 
sponsibilities and not only his 
rights! If he clings to the indi- 
vidualism normal to babyhood he 
is establishing an attitude that will 
give trouble all his life. 

We can learn from the world of 
the eagle. Underneath the soft 
down which lines the eagle’s nest, 
there is a layer of brambles and 
thorns. If the eaglet refuses to 
learn to fly or refuses to go for its 
food when it is able to do so, the 
mother bird pulls out the soft down 
and lets the eaglet rest on the 
thorns. It immediately changes its 
attitude toward its part in the du- 
ties of life. Will anyone say that 
the mother eagle is harsh? Will the 
eaglet be happier in taking its 
place in the activities of its species 
or in remaining dependent? 

Sometimes individualism, cling- 
ing to babyhood, is fostered by the 
mother who gets what she calls 
“maternal satisfaction” in waiting 
on this youth and spoiling him. 
She is merely dramatizing herself. 
She will not be proud of that de- 
pendent child when he is 17 or 18 
years of age, and what is more, he 
will blame her for his own dissatis- 
faction with life... . 

The home is a sacred world, yet 
offers many problems! All young 
people want to be proud of their 
homes, of their parents, and the 
spirit of the home. God put chil- 
dren into the world of father and 
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mother, and when the home is not 
secure, they experience a social 
earthquake. If parents quarrel, if 
they are indifferent or reject the 
young, if one or both become in- 
toxicated, if they separate or are 
divorced, their world _ totters, 
whether the parents are poor or 
wealthy. They cannot understand 
it, and there is no one to help 
them. 


If parents forget individual dif- 
ferences and have favorites among 
their children, if they give young 
people no companionship, they 
must expect problems to arise in 
the conduct of these young people. 

Misbehaving children are un- 
happy children with a real or an 
imaginary difficulty. They are im- 
mature, don’t always understand 
the situation, have no satisfactory 
pattern of conduct with which to 
meet the situation. So they force 
attention, demand love and _ se- 
curity through problems which will 
disappear if only affection, inter- 
est, understanding are given to 
them. Misbehavior, psychosomatic 
ailments, inability to read, social 
maladjustments will disappear 
when they assure themselves of 
continued love and normal atten- 
tion from parents or teachers. Then 
they tee] secure... . 
~ So many problems arise too in 
the social world, the world of com- 
panions who will be adults with 
them. “How can they learn to get 
along with others?” How learn just 
the right amount of yielding and 
adjustment, or the refusal to ad- 
just and accept the dictum of 
others? It is a problem needing 
the light of the Holy Ghost! 
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How does one choose his beaus 
or girls? 

At what age is it proper to “go 
steady?” 

Must I dance the entire evening 
with the partner who accompanied 
me to the dance? 


Must I allow physical liberties 
in order to be popular? 

Will they laugh at me if I re- 
fuse to drink or take “dope,” or 
indulge in* sex, or go “pick-up” 
riding with people whom I do not 
know 

Am I old-fashioned? 

Is everybody doing these things 
now? 

Have standards changed, and 
ought I fall in with the new 
way? 

If I follow my interior voice will 
I be left all alone? 

Can I resist the new way of do- 
ing things? Even if I do, will I 
accomplish anything by it? 

The young person from the re- 
ligious home, or one who respects 
himself knows where to find the 
answers to these questions on so- 
cial and moral problems. “If you 
love Me, keep My Command- 
ments.” Do most young people of 
today know the Commandments? 

There are problems too with the 
environment in these days of dif- 
ficult housing. From the same en- 
vironment have come  socially- 
contributing lives and delinquen- 
cies. It is a question of choice, of 
wholesome companionship and ac- 
tivities, for even in privileged en- 
vironment some have decided to 
“go the pace.” 

Many problems arise in school 
relations. Is school the real work 
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of teen-agers? Yes, for schools are 
trying to train for the same virtues 
and habits that the employer is 
asking from his employees. How 
shall they change from the pas- 
sive attitude of radio, movie, tele- 
vision to the active effort of per- 
sonal study and grappling with 
problems and work? Shall they 
just “coast along,” just “getting by” 
and wait to use full effort when 
they begin work? Will he be able 
to do this? Does he know how to 
study and profit by the time spent? 

If not, where shall he learn? 

If a child must work after school 
and this makes too great demands 


upon his strength, what should be 


done? 


If he needs remedial reading or 
a quickening of the pace in read- 
ing and in comprehension what are 
schools doing about it? 


If he is brilliant, is any provision 
made for challenging work that 
will make him live up to his ca- 
pacity and help him take his place 
in world leadership? 

If he is a slow learner, is he 
often discouraged by methods and 
a pace which he cannot follow? 
In his locality, can he get the type 
of education he needs? 

_ Do teachers as well as parents 
look with disfavor on the type of 
work in which he can achieve? If 
the student is handicapped, crip- 
pled by polio or cerebral palsy—or 
is hard of hearing or almost blind, 
what attention does he receive? 

Is education planned that is 
suitable for him, are occupations 
in which he can work sought out 
for him and training given? 


It is normal for youth to ques- 
tion many things formerly accepted 
without question. When young 
people have -doubts concerning 
their faith and express them to 
counselors who can help them, the 
result should be a stronger faith 
and understanding and ability to 
explain it to others. Our Catholic 
Faith has nothing to fear from 
doubts, honestly stated and dis- 
cussed. It is built on the solid 
ground of reason, with the excep- 
tion of a very few things which 
we accept from God as a trust from 
Him. These are given as a test to 
us, as Adam and Eve were tested. 
To accept from God without un- 
derstanding is the meaning of 
faith. It should not be difficult, be- 
cause each day we accept on faith 
many things in the natural world 
—advertised standards of foods, 
supervision of milk. ... 


Here then we have some of the 
problems of the adolescent. To 
summarize, 


Health ‘problems, either mental 
or physical; 


Youth who are too egocentric, 
or too headstrong in their immatur- 
ity; 

Teen-agers with emotional prob- 
lems arising from family coldness 
or difficulties in allowing them to 
grow up and take responsibilities, , 
or loneliness and inadequacy in 
social situations; 


Young people unable financially 
to keep up with their associates; 

Students unable academically to 
keep up with their peers; 

Teen-agers with undiscovered 
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abilities and low academic apti- 
tudes; 

Youth with a general emotional 
immaturity and insecurity; 

Young people with no definite 
purpose in life—no motivation. 

Monsignor Fulton Sheen has 
said that unless we offer to our 
young people a great purpose in 
life, a mission worthy of their 
youth and ideals, we shall lose 
them to the enemy. “Catholic edu- 
cation takes in the whole aggregate 
of human life, not with a view of 
reducing it in any way, but in 
order to elevate, regulate and per- 
fect it, in accordance with the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ.” Ed- 
ucation must meet the needs of 
the teen-ager. 
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We have been working for many 
years on “the ultimate purpose of 
civilization” in the development of 
young people to their maximum 
capacity, and training counselors 
who shall assist them to achieve 
this; we have used all our science 
and art to help make youth “mast- 
er of himself,” to develop “intel- 
ligence and moral purpose” and 
“spiritual virility,” but there are 
too few of us, too few Catholics 
and priests and religious who see 
a vision of the service they may 
render. We hope “to restore all 
things in Christ” by helping youth 
to be a leaven throughout human- 
ity, and the world “for God’s great- 
er honor and glory” and the salva- 
tion of mankind. 


The Need For Serious Preparation For 
The Difficult Work Of Education 


“It is a curious circumstance and, as Pope Pius XI remark- 
ed in his Encyclical, a lamentable one, that whereas no one 
would dream of suddenly becoming a mechanic or an engineer, 
a doctor or a lawyer, without any apprenticeship of preparation, 
yet every day there are numbers of young men and women who 
marry without having given an instant’s thought to preparing 
themselves for the arduous work of educating their children 
which awaits them. And yet, if St. Gregory the Great could 
speak of the government of souls as ‘the art of arts,’ surely 
no art is more difficult and strenuous than that of fashioning 
the souls of children; for those souls are so very tender, so 
easily disfigured through some thoughtless influence or wrong 
advice, so difficult to guide aright and so lightly led astray, 
more susceptible than wax to receive a disastrous and indelible 
impression through malignant influences or culpable neglect. 
Fortunate the child whose mother stands by its cradle like a 
guardian angel to inspire and lead it in the path of goodness!” 


—Pius XII in Guiding Christ’s Little Ones. 


“THE problems facing parents to- 

day are numerous, complex, 
and of such a quality as to tax 
their deepest resources and most 
profound ingenuity. Not the least 
of these problems is that of sex 
education. 

Before we take a wary step into 
the dark waters of sex and sex 
education, let us try to realize the 
connections that exist among all 
of the problems facing both par- 
ents and children. There is, for 
example, the imminent prospect of 
military service for many young- 
sters barely out of high school; 
and here, obviously, an adequate 
handling of the sex problem is of 
transcendent importance. 

There is the continuing disinte- 
gration of family life — a situation 
that is fraught with uncertainty 
and insecurity for countless child- 
ren and youth, and one that is 
ill suited to the wholesome devel- 
opment of attitudes and person- 
ality characteristics that enable a 
youngster to deal effectively with 
various problems. 

There are the rampant secular- 
ism in education, the naturalism 
and mechanism of science, the ri- 
bald sexualism of psychoanalysis, 
the godlessness of man’s relations 
to man — all of them spawning 
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and spewing forth ideas and val- 
ues that confuse and frighten to- 
day’s children, and make it im- 
possible for them to react in a 
wholesome and constructive man- 
ner to whatever problems arise in 
their path. 

Let us set this problem of sex 
education in its proper context. 
Let us realize that we are not deal- 
ing with a local difficulty which 
can be solved by quoting some 
pious excerpts from a_ ten-cent 
pamphlet. The problems facing to- - 
day’s children and youth, more 
than ever before, are so inextric- 
ably woven into each other that 
each must be considered in re- 
lation to all others if we are to 
work out adequate programs for 
their solution. 

Space will not permit an ex- 
cursion into all of the ramifications 
of the problem we are going to 
discuss. We must, therefore, select 
certain specific areas that are of 
vital importance to parents in their 
relationships with children. 

The first of these is the role 
which parents may be expected to 
play in the drama of sex education. 
What, exactly, are the parent’s re- 
sponsibilities, and how should they 
go about working out these respon- 
sibilities? 
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Secondly, there is the factor of 
sex instrucfion itself. Here there 
are many problems that arise. 
What is sex instruction as distinct 
from sex information? What know- 
ledge should be imparted? To 
whom? How? When? By whom? 
Under what circumstances? 


Thirdly, what are the requisite 
conditions for adequate sex in- 
struction? How can these condi- 
tions be created? What conditions 
must be avoided if sex education 
is to achieve its aim? 

These are several of the crucial 
problems that face parents in the 
matter. of sex education. Let us 
face them squarely and honestly, 
with dignity and reserve, but with- 
out trepidation or false modesty. 

Role of Parents 


Undoubtedly, a great deal of 
the difficulty of this phase of the 
sex problem arises from the con- 
fusion in the minds of most parents 
as to the part they should play 
in the sex instruction. The major- 
ity of Catholic parents are aware 
of some responsibility in the mat- 
ter. The Catholic press, the pulpit, 
the hierarchy are sending out con- 
stant reminders of parents’ oblig- 
ations to their children. Yet, aware- 
ness of responsibility is not much 
help in determining exactly what 
one should do, or how to go about 
it. In order to clarify the issue, 
let us ask ourselves very simply: 
What do we want our children to 
become as they reach adulthood? 
What do we hope for as regards 
their happiness and well-being? 

Certainly, right-thinking 
Catholic parent would permit the 


smallest obstacle to stand in the 
way of the child’s happiness. All 
good parents strive to give their 
children all those things — educa- 
tion, good example, religion, 
health, and so on — that are nec- 
essary to wholesome living. Yet— 
and here is the crux of the diffi- 
culty — on some things many par- 
ents are willing to “renig.” When 
it comes to adequate sex adjust- 
ment, or the future marital happi- 
ness of their children, they want 
to abandon their responsibility. 
They are quite willing to educate 
the child for college, or a career; 
they are eager to do everything 
in their power to foster the voca- 
tional adjustments of their child- 
ren; they will go to great lengths 
to promote physical health; but 
when it comes to the crucial issue 
of sex adjustment of their child- 
ren, they become irresponsive and 
completely incapable of meeting 
their responsibilities. 


This unhappy situation is due 
to a number of causes. Some par- 
ents are deathly afraid of sex, 
especially in relation to children, 
They have been conditioned to 
sex in a negative way for so long 
that they find it impossible to deal 
intelligently and objectively with 
the problems that arise in its wake. 
These are the persons who prefer 
to think of sex as that “three-letter- 
word.” 


Then there are the parents who 
are ignorant of the content of sex 
instruction and its methodology. 
This ignorance makes them timid 
in the matter of their responsibil- 
ities to their children. These par- 
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ents prefer to hand the children 
some literature, or refer them to 
the priest for instruction. 


There are some parents — quite 
a few in fact — who fail utterly 
to grasp the significance of proper 
orientation to sex experiences and 
practices. They wishfully believe 
that sex adjustment, like the vari- 
ations in body temperature, will 
occur naturally in the course of 
events. They keep telling them- 
selves that as long as Jane and 
Tommy go to church regularly, 
pray hard, and receive the Sacra- 
ments, the less they know about 
sex the better. 

Well, there’s one thing right 
about this attitude: their kids had 
better pray hard! These parents 
fail to realize that the various 
phases of human adjustment are 
inseparably linked together; and 
that human happiness in this life 
requires adjustment in all areas of 
human conduct and human rela- 
tionships. 

Finally, there are the parents 
who simply shirk their responsibil- 
ities. They are lazy, indolent, and 
unworthy of the great trust that 
God has given them. These parents 
are the most serious offenders, but 
they will profit the least by a dis- 
cussion such as this. 

In assessing the role of the 
parents in sex education, therefore, 
let us develop a clear, and an ade- 
- quate perspective. Let us realize, 
first of all, that it is an inescapable 
responsibility, which is an integral 
and inseparable part of parent- 
hood. That accomplished, half the 
battle is won. But more than that— 


35 
the instruction of children and 
youth is a God-given privilege, and 


this is no less true of sex instruc- 
tion than of any other kind. 

It is a wonderful privilege to 
play a leading role in this import- 
ant drama of human maturation. 
It is a privilege to help children 
and youth effect the transition 
from sexual ignorance, superstition, 
and immaturity to an enlightened, 
wholesome maturity and adult- 
hood. It is a privilege to help pre- 
pare this vessel of God in such a 
way that His graces will pour in 
and complete the adjustment that 
is begun by the parent with whole- 
some sex instruction. 

Factor of Sex Instruction 

Now we come to the second 
issue raised earlier: the factor of 
sex instruction itself. Here we shall 
deal first of all with the content of 
sex instruction; later we shall deal 
briefly with methods. 

In the matter of content, the 
first issue that arises is the import- 
ant difference between sex inform- 
ation and sex instruction. The first 
of these is a passive assimilation of 
what can be dangerous and disin- 
tegrating information. The well 
known gutter approach to sex 
knowledge belongs in this cate- 
gory. And parents must be wary 
of achieving nothing more than 
their children regarding 


studies indicate con- 
clusively that casual information, 
as against parental instruction, has 
damaging and sometimes lasting 


effects on adjustment and person- 
ality. It is like telling people all 
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the facts regarding the destructive 
effects of atomic bombing, with- 
out reference to its limitations, 
methods of protection, and the like. 


Sex instruction is informative, 
and it is also integrative. Here the 
facts necessary to sex adjustment 
are brought into proper relation- 
ship with other facets of adjust- 
ment. They are integrated with at- 
titudes, ideals, values, and goals. 
For example, sex information 
should be brought in line with the 
boy’s attitudes and values regard- 
ing women, religious practices like 
Confession, the responsibilities of 
matrimony, the virtues of purity, 
and the like. It is this approach 
that converts the empty reciting 
of facts into wholesome, personal 
instruction. 

Regarding the problem of what 
children should be told, there is 
one principle that must be follow- 
ed consistently: Children should be 
told what they need to know and 
what they are capable of assimilat- 
ing, no more, no less. 

What they need to know is de- 
termined by such factors as the 
questions they ask, their develop- 
mental level, and the quality of 
their experiences and social con- 
tacts. ~ 

What they are capable of as- 
similating is not easy to determine. 
Here the parent must exercise his 
own ingenuity and skill in sound- 
ing the youngster’s capacity for 
understanding, and by careful ob- 
servation and skillful questioning, 
determine the child’s level of ma- 
turation. 


wrong time can have a traumatic 
effect; but, when in doubt, one 
should utilize the principle: “Bet- 
ter a year too early than an hour 
too late.” Normally, if the child is 
not ready for a certain level of sex 
instruction, the information will be 
quickly forgotten. 


Another principle that is useful 
in determining the content of sex 
instruction may be stated like this: 
Every child is entitled to know all 
the facts pertaining to both organ- 
ic and psychosexual development 
by the time he has reached matur- — 
ity. The chances are he will know 
them anyway, and parental in- 
struction is the best means by 
which to learn them. 


This knowledge should be im- 
parted gradually to the youngster, 
in terms of the principles outlined 
earlier. The distinction between 
organic and psychosexual devel- 
opment is important here. By the 
former concept is meant only the 
structural and functional changes 
that begin at puberty, and which 
constitute the physical basis of 
sexual maturation. These facts the 
child should be acquainted with 
relatively early in the adolescent 
‘period 

More important are the facts re- 
garding psychosexual development. 
This concept refers to the develop- 
ment of sexual excitement and de- 
sires, erotic night dreaming and 
daydreaming, and the gradual het- 
erosexual orientation that marks 
the transition from childhood to 
adulthood. All of these facts and 
possibilities are grist for the in- 


Knowledge imparted at the _ structor’s mill. So, too, are the pro- 
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found implications of these devel- 
opments for the psychological, 
social, and moral adjustments of 
the growing boy and girl. 

It is actually these implications 
that the youngster needs to under- 
stand more than the facts them- 
selves. In other words, the various 
facets of organic and psychosexual 
development must be brought into 
proper relation with other aspects 
of the youngster’s development, in- 
cluding the social, the moral, and 
the religious. 


One other aspect of the con- 
tent of sex instruction requires 
emphasis. Children and youth need 
to know the essential facts regard- 
ing sexual experiences and prac- 
tices. Included in this category are 
the data pertaining to normal ex- 
periences, such as desires, dreams, 
nocturnal emissions and involun- 
tary erections; and also the facts 
regarding forbidden and undesir- 
able practices such as petting and 
masturbation. Since we are con- 
cerned here with the problem of 
sex instruction, we must forgo the 
temptation to discuss the handling 
of these tricky problems. We may 
say, briefly, that parents should 
have the skill to deal with these 
problems as they arise, as well as 
the skill to impact the required 
information regarding such prac- 
tices and problems. 

Adequate Sex Instruction 

The third aspect of this prob- 
lem that we outlined in our pre- 
liminary statement had to do with 
the conditions of adequate sex in- 
struction. This is a facet of the 
problem that is seldom referred to; 


yet, in the absence of these con- 
ditions, sex instruction can be a 
ruinous failure. 


The first and one of the most 
essential conditons is a wholesome, 
objective attitude regarding sex 
and sex instruction on the part of 
parents. There is nothing more 
damaging to adequate sex instruc- 
tion than timidity, shame, embar- 
rassment, or a general hyper-emo- 
tionalism regarding matters of sex. 
The attitude that sex is shameful, 
disgusting, immoral, and so on, 
makes it impossible for anyone to 
deal adequately with the problem. 
Nor is there room here for a mor- 
alizing attitude, one that stems 
from our puritanical background in 
early American Protestantism. Sex 
is one aspect of natural, normal 
development. Like all phases of 
development, it brings certain 
problems in its wake; and sex in- 
struction is one of the means used 
to tackle the problem. 


It is true that sex problems gen- 
erally have a moral quality; but 
sex adjustment is not essentially 
moral in character; and therefore 
moralizing about sex can have det- 
rimental results. A sensible, ob- 
jective viewpoint will minimize 
this tendency toward puritanical 
moralizing. 

A second fundamental condition 
of adequate sex instruction is a 
wholesome, receptive attitude on 
the part of children receiving in- 
struction. To the child or adoles- 
cent for whom anything relating 
to sex is tainted, sex instruction 
can be traumatic. Here the re- 
sponsibilities of both parents and 
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teachers are great. From _ the 
earliest years of childhood, the 
youngster must be gradually pre- 
pared for the developments and 
the information relating to sex life. 
Extreme care should be taken to 
avoid the inculcation of negative, 
damaging, or restrictive attitudes; 
attitudes that are, more often than 
not, childish reflections of imma- 
ture taboos in parents and teach- 
ers. Where such attitudes already 
exist, every effort must be made to 
modify them in the direction of 
more wholesome viewpoints. 


The third condition of sex in- 


struction is wholesome parent-' 


child relationships. In the home 
where there is emotional warmth, 
affection, mutual trust, and strong 
ego-security, there exists a good 
groundwork for sex instruction. In 
this type of setting, it is easy for 
father or mother to broach the 
problems of sex whenever occasion 
demands. 

Mutual trust between parents 
and children encourages ‘the chil- 
dren to turn to the parents for in- 
formation, help, or counsel. It 
helps also to soften the reluctance 
of parents to tackle what may be 
a touchy problem. Where there is 
a strong sense of security, in both 
parents and children, healthy rela- 
tionships are readily developed — 
relationships that prepare the soil 
for the instruction that becomes 
necessary. The love of parents for 
their children, and of children for 
parents, is the surest guarantee 
that sex instruction will achieve its 
wholesome aims. 

There are many enemies of this 
condition, too many to recount 
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here. There is, for example, jeal- 
ousy between parents and children, 
or between the parents themselves, 
that destroys adequate family re- 
lationships. There is cross identifi- 
cation, in which the boy aligns 
himself with the mother, or the girl 
with the father, a situation that is 
always conducive to bad relation- 
ships. There are parental rejec- 
tion, over-protection, perfection- 
ism, and a host of other conditions 
that set immense barriers to the 
task of sex instruction. 


In this kind of psychological en- 
vironment, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the aims of such in- 
struction can ever be realized. And, 
unfortunately, there are far too 
many homes in which this kind of 
atmosphere is the exception rather 
than the rule. Until these bar- 
riers are mitigated or removed, the 
task of parental sex instruction re- 
mains insuperable. 

Method of Sex Instruction 


All of the foregoing statements 
regarding the contents and the 
conditions of sex instruction bear 
directly on the last phase of our 
discussion, namely, the method of 
instruction. Parental attitudes, par- 
ent-child relationships, and similar 
factors are much more important 
than how sex instruction is accom- 
plished. But the relation between 
these factors and method should 
be emphasized; and we need to 
realize, too, the relative signifi- 
cance of methods themselves. 

The question is often raised as 
to which parent—father or mother 
—should give the instruction. Usu- 
ally, the answer is that the father 
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should instruct the boy, and the 
mother the girl. The problem 
isn’t solved that easily. If, for 
example, the father is emotionally 
immature; if his attitudes are re- 
strictive and damaging; if there 
is negative or cross identification 
with the children; if he is sexually 
disturbed or maladjusted, then cer- 
tainly he is not qualified to discuss 
the delicate questions of sex with 
his children. It may well be, in 
any given instance, that father or 
mother is better qualified to impart 
all sex knowledge to all of the chil- 
dren. This is a problem that the 
parents have to work out for them- 
selves. 

The information given should be 
conveyed in a_ straightforward, 
matter-of-fact manner, divested of 
ali the excitable tones of emotional 
fervor, and free also of confusing 
analogy and circumlocution. This 
does not mean ribald frankness, or 
lusty conversation. All that is re- 
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quired is that the necessary infor- 
mation be imparted in a man- 
ner that the child can understand 
without either him or the parent 
getting excited about it. If this 
process can be aided by means of 
literature, mutual discussion, illus- 
tration, or in any other way, with- 
out damage to the relationships be- 
tween parent and child, or to the 
success of the instruction, then 
certainly there is no gain saying 
their use. 

There are many subtle as well 
as obvious phases to the process 
of instruction; and in situations like 
the one under discussion, every re- 
liable means should be exploited. 
Above all, it is important to realize 
that parental responsibilities, atti- 
tudes, parent-child relationships, 
and the content and method of sex 
instruction are inextricably inter- 
woven. Each factor, therefore 
must be considered in the light of 
every other aspect of the problem. 


A Thought For Mothers 


“Mothers, your sensibility is greater and your love more 
tender, and therefore you will keep a vigilant eye upon your 
babies throughout their infancy, watching over their growth and 
over the health of their little bodies, for this is flesh of your 

- flesh and fruit of your womb. Remember that your children 
are the adopted sons of God and specially beloved of Christ; 
remember that their angels look forever on the face of the heav- 
enly Father; and so you too as you rear them must be angels 
in like manner, in all your care and vigilance keeping your 
eyes fixed upon heaven. It is your task from the cradle to be- 

- gin their education in soul as well as in body; for if you do 
not educate them they will begin, for good or ill, to educate 
themselves.”—Pius XII in Guiding Christ’s Little Ones. 


“Among the blessings of marriage the child holds first 
place.”—Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 
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Personality Development 


Religion plays a big part 


REGINA FLANNERY HERZFELD 


“THE word “personality” is cur- 
rently used in many different 
senses. If we would believe the ad- 
vertisements, for instance, person- 
ality is something new that can be 
added—provided of course we use 
the proper kind of soap, or per- 
fume, or make-up. In popular par- 
lance we speak of one person as 
having a “charming personality,” 
of another who “lacks personality.” 
In more serious vein, Dr. von Hil- 
debrand differentiates the man who 
may be termed “a _ personality,” 
the normal man, from the average 
common run of men, and so on. 
For the purposes of this paper, 
we are using Dr. Moore’s defini- 
tion: “Man can be spoken of as a 
living, conscious, thinking sub- 
stance. This substance with intel- 
lectual powers, capable of under- 
standing the world and determin- 


_ ing conduct, is a responsible agent 


and a personality in the metaphysi- 
cal, moral, and legal sense.” 
Strictly speaking, then, man does 
not have a personality but he be- 
comes a personality, stable or un- 
stable, fully developed or imma- 
ture. The potentialities of person- 
ality which are present in the 
young infant, develop as the child 
grows. Since the human being is 
a unit organization, ‘his spiritual 


development is intimately tied up 
with his intellectual, emotional 
and physical progress. Whatever 
happens for weal or for woe in 
any one of these spheres reacts 
upon the others. Thus, if unsel- 
fish love of God and neighbor is 
a major spiritual goal, we can 
hardly expect the emotionally dam- 
aged child to attain this goal in 
all its fullness. Conversely, un- 
less he has a guiding ideal of life 
in his relation to God, the chanc- 
es of confusion and insecurity in 
his relations to man are so much 
the greater. 

In becoming a stable and heal- 
thy personality the individual must 
attain the proper relationships to 
himself, to his fellowman and to 
God. Properly taught, religion be- 
comes incorporated into the per- 
sonality as the dynamic of higher 
life and the mainspring of charac- 
ter and of moral achievement. 

An outstanding principle which 
the accumulating scientific evi- 
dence seems to stress is that the 
quality of the relationships in 
which the personality develops is 
more important for healthy growth 
than the methods and techniques 
employed in the child’s training. 

In other words, it is not so 
much a question of exactly what 
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is done for the child, as the man- 
ner in which it is carried out. For 
example, opinions on best tech- 
niques of feeding the infant change 
with the times—ten years ago it 
was said that a strict schedule 
should be maintained, and it could 
be argued that the regularity with 
which the infant was fed could 
give the infant a sense of trust, a 
sense that his world was depend- 
able. Nowadays it is maintained 
that a more “natural” method, that 
of feeding the infant whenever he 
cries, is the better means of as- 
suring him that his world is de- 
pendable. 


More important is the fact that 
if the mother or her substitute 
really loves the child and tends to 
his bodily comfort in a spirit of 
affection, the matter of rigidly 
scheduled or of lenient feeding, of 
breast-feeding or of bottle-feeding, 
seemingly become relatively minor 
points. Future experience will al- 
most inevitably challenge again 
and again the child’s conviction 
that his world is dependable and 
that life is worthwhile, but if this 
basic foundation of trust is well 
established in infancy, we are told, 
the adult will not be prone to give 
away to despair. 

In spite of the necessity for love 
and affection in these early stages, 
the parent is responsible for find- 
ing a means for the young child 
between complete gratification and 
too great frustration. There seems 
to be no rule of thumb for setting 
the limits within which the self-as- 
sertive tendencies of the infant and 
young child may safely be allowed 
expression. Yet the manner in 


which restrictions are imposed will 
in large measure influence the de- 
veloping personality toward heal- 
thy independence and initiative on 
the one hand, or toward crippling 
lack of self-esteem and/or sense of 
guilt on the other. 


Religion can help here both di- 
rectly and indirectly. Religion of- 
fers a completely embracing theory 
of life and best meets the need of 
the individual for an understand- 
ing of his place in the universe. 
Parents who have this unshakable 
confidence in God, which implies 
a true evaluation of their ultimate 
end, have a realistic view of life. 
They know that life, with all of 
its vicissitudes, is worthwhile and 
for what reasons. Their inner se- 
curity enables them to meet life 
with maturity, and this will be re- 
flected in their attitudes toward 
each other and toward their chil- 
dren, and makes for peace and 
serenity in the home. 


Such parents thus provide the 
emotional atmosphere which best 
guarantees the successful solution 
of the conflicts which beset each 
individual in his development. The 
schedules, the kinds of rewards 
and punishments, the aspects of 
the physical surroundings, all with- 
in reasonable limits of course—be- 
come relatively insignificant for 
the developing personality, com- 
pared to the quality of the inter- 
personal relations which prevail. 

More specifically, religion pro- 
vides the Catholic child with im- 
portant aids in developing the 
spiritual qualities which are neces- 
sary for the complete and stable 
personality. First, he has a guid- 
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ing ideal of life in relations to God 
and man as inculcated by the 
teaching of Christ. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole mind. 
This is the greatest and the first 
commandment. And the second 
is like to this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


As Father George Johnson point- 
ed out, religious training would 
utterly fail in its purpose were 
it to confine itself exclusively to 
prepare children to meet the de- 
mands of their relationship with 
God, and fail to make them aware 
of their duties to their fellowmen. 
An empty pietism would result 
that would render religion unreal 
and without value for the better- 
ment of society. 


The test of the- genuineness of 
our love of God is the love we 
cherish for our neighbor. In work- 
ing toward this high ideal of un- 
selfish generosity toward God and 
toward man, however, we should 
not lost sight of the fact that one 
who has no self-love can hardly be 
expected to develop love for oth- 
ers. 


It seems important here to clear- 
ly distinguish between self-love, 
selfishness and unselfishness. Fath- 
er Cooper explained it along these 
lines. “There is and must be some 
element of self in even the most 
unselfish act. ‘Self-love is a ra- 
tional, deliberate desire for our 
own welfare, and for anything we 
consider likely to promote it. Sel- 
fishness, on the other hand, con- 
sists not in indulging of this or 


that particular propensity, but in 
disregarding, for the sake of any 
kind of personal gratification, the 
rights or feelings of other men.’ 
The unselfish man may and should 
have rational self-love, but this 
self-love stops short at any act of 
injustice or uncharity toward oth- 
ers, and goes beyond this to the 
point of habitual willingness to 
sacrifice within rational limits his 
own interests and pleasure to the 
welfare of his fellows.” 


Judging from the findings on 
personality development, chron- 
ologically the child must first be a 
self before he can be either really 
selfish or unselfish. As he passes 
from complete dependence on his 
mother, he becomes aware of him- 
self in relation to bodily functions 
and to the objects about him. It 
is necessary that as the child be- 
comes relatively self-reliant, he be 
allowed to assert himself and to at- 
tain a sense of his own individual- 
ity. 

If the attempts toward self- 
knowledge and self reliance are 
always frowned upon sur- 
rounded with disapproval, by those 
responsible for his training, a sense 
of shame may be engendered 
which may have lasting detrimen- 
tal effects upon his emotional, and 
likewise upon his spiritual develop- 
ment. He may remain uncertain of 
his identity or he may never ac- 
quire a sense of self-worth. If, for 
instance, sharing is promoted too 
early or under compulsion, “the 
ratio between love and hate, be- 
tween cooperation and wilfulness, 
for freedom of self-expression and 
its renunciation” may be weighted 
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on the side of the scale unfavorable 
for stable personality development. 
The optimum consists in the ac- 
quisition of self-control without 
loss of self-esteem. 

If the first conflicts between the 
expression and control of the self- 
assertive tendencies are properly 
handled in the home, the child 
soon learns the difference between 
selfishness and unselfishness, with- 


out damage to his self-respect. In © 


an atmosphere of love and affec- 
tion he comes to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of solidarity and coopera- 
tion. “Home life reveals to him the 
fundamental truth that we cannot 
get along without one another and 
that peace and contentment are 
born of subordinating personal 
whim and caparice to the welfare 
of the group.” ; 

Yet the self-esteem of self-regard 
which is basic to a stable person- 
ality, although better assured if 
well established in infancy and 
early childhood, may often be 
called into question as the child 
grows. It is important for each in- 
dividual to have a true picture of 
himself and to realize that what 
talents he may have, he has re- 
ceived from God, and so accept 
his special abilities as well as his 
limitations with true humility. 
Since there seem to be many per- 
sonality difficulties inherent in a 
misunderstanding of this virtue, 
we parents and teachers will do 
well to take into account Dr. 
Moore’s warning: 

“Humility is compatible with a 
just estimate of what one can and 
cannot do. In those overschooled 
in the doctrine of a humble opin- 
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ion of one’s self, a store of sub- 
conscious pride accumulates and 
their professions of inability are 
defense reactions against the dis- 
covery of their pride.” 


To be aware of the possible psy- 
chological factors lying back of sin 
by no means excuses the sin, but 
helps in dealing with it. In look- 
ing for the underlying factors for, 
let us say, consistent uncharity in 
speech, to realize that inferiority 
feeling may be a possible cause, 
aids rather than retards our guid- 
ance of the child. Very important 
for self-acceptance is the considera- 
tion that God has endowed us 
with our drives and impulses. 


Sometimes children, through 
misunderstanding, or misinterpre- 
tation of religious truth, deny that 
their basic drives are part of them- 
selves. The drive so denied does 
not die, and the unrecognized and 
unresolved conflict breaks out in 
strange and sometimes terrifying 
ways, as the literature of psycho- 
theraphy reveals. We should bear 
in mind that the same drives and 
impulses which may lead to sin 
have equally potent or even more 
potent constructive and helpful 
possibilities, 

As Msgr. Cooper phrased this 
concept, “The same human craving 
for approval, for instance, which 
leads by many both direct and 
devious pathways to sin, may lead 
just as easily or more so to vir- 
ture, and, if sublimated into the 
desire for God’s approval, to the 
loftiest supernatural heights.” 

Again, on the higher levels of 


sanctity, the human craving to 
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love and be loved can largely be 
sublimated into mystic union with 
Infinite Love, divine love taking 
the place of human love and af- 
fection. But the average human be- 
ing needs both to give and to re- 
ceive human love of friends, or 
kin, or spouse, or offspring. If this 
deep and powerful human craving 
be not satisfied in wholesome ways 
it will seek unwholesome ones, or, 
if completely blocked, it may en- 
gender any one or more of a mul- 
titude of spiritually hazardous and 
harmful reactions and conflicts. 


Healthy self-esteem and self-ac- 
ceptance then must not only be es- 
tablished in the young child, but 
also be maintained throughout life. 
It is consistent with and even basic 
to unselfishness. It is different 
from selfishness, although it may 
easily slip over into selfishness, un- 
less the ideal of unselfish gener- 
osity toward God and toward man, 
which religion presents to the 
Catholic child, becomes the child’s 
own ideal. 

Religion helps in this process 
because the Church’s doctrines 
provide the grounds that convince 
the intellect of the reasonableness 
of the moral ideal. Our Catholic 
dogmas regarding the existence, 
nature and will of God our Crea- 
tor and moral Lawgiver and re- 
garding the creation, nature and 
eternal destiny of man_ himself, 
give us amply convincing grounds 
that the moral ideal made known 
by Christ and His Church is the 
ideal we ought to follow. 

Furthermore the doctrines of the 
Church likewise provide the im- 
pelling motives that move the will 


to accept and pursue the ideal. 
Again quoting Msgr. Cooper: 

“Our Catholic dogmas give us 
aneabundantly rich and warm con- 
cept of the whole human race as 
one great family under God our 
Father. They reveal God to us, not 
as a spineless weakling or as a stern 
martinent, but as a just, fair, mer- 
ciful, kindly and generous Father, 
as for instance in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. They reveal His 
Only-begotten Son to us as our 
Brother Who came on earth and 
gave His life to save us. They re- 
veal His Blessed Mother to us as 
our Mother. They reveal our fel- 
low men to us... as human be- 
ings of superb dignity, as the very 
offspring and loved children of 
God and brothers of Christ, each 
of supreme worth in God’s sight 
each created by God, each re- 
deemed by God, each destined to 
the same eternal home with God. . 
Life lived unselfishly is alone fully 
worthy of the ideal blocked out by 
our Catholic faith, the ideal under 
which our narrow selves are not 
lost but are instead expanded and 
broadened until we become in a 
measure one with God and with all 
humanity, as each member of a 
blood-kin family becomes in a 
measure one with all that family.” 

Finally, access to the God-given 
means and helps toward living up 
to the ideal is opened to the Cath- 
olic child through the teaching of 
the Church on grace, prayer, Mass 
and the Sacraments. 

The ideal that thus is presented 
to the Catholic child is an attrac- 
tive one but one which mwst be 
striven for voluntarily. The ideal 
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cannot be forced on him under 
compulsion. He must be guided of 
course, and firmly. The Catholic 
child has, however, the advantage 
of being a member of the Church 
even in infancy through Baptism, 
and properly his religious training 
begins early in the home, where 
he absorbs the principles by ac- 
tually carrying them out in daily 
living. When he is exposed to more 
formal education there is no break 
in continuity since religious edu- 
cation not only includes instruc- 
tion in religion and moral truth 
but also training in the actual prac- 
tice thereof. Religion is a life to be 
lived. “It guides, molds, inspires 
and saturates life from dawn to 
dawn and from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

As the child grows and comes 
into contact with an ever-widen- 
ing circle of his contemporaries 
and peers, he is faced with a be- 
wildering variety of demands. In 
our rapidly changing culture with 
its shifting standards of value there 
is a great deal of uncertainty. What 
was considered right a few years 
ago may be considered out of date 
and old-fashioned today. Conflict 
occurs where the system of values 
the child has learned at home fail 
to agree with those currently ac- 
cepted by large segments of our 
secularized culture. 

The adolescent in particular 
needs. guidance through this maze 
of changing styles, customs and 
standards of conduct. He, partly on 
account of his changing physical 
condition, is uncertain of himself 
and of his future. He has to find 
himself, to identify himself, so to 


speak, and’ to clarify his role in: 
society. Apparently this adjustment 
of personality is all the more dif- 
ficult if he happens to be a mem- 
ber of a racial or ethnic minority 
group whose adult members are 
themselves unsure of their status 
in the wider American culture. His 
feeling of security will almost cer- 
tainly be threatened or even com- 
pletely lost unless he has accept- 
ed, as a basis for a dynamic life 
plan, the anchor which religion 
offers in the face of today’s com- 
plexities. It is against the immu- 
table moral law that the shifting 
goals set by the culture must be 
evaluated. Here is the stability and 
certainty that are so necessary for 
a well developed personality. 


It seems quite clear that until 
the conflicts of adolescence are 
successfully resolved, until the 
youth has a clear-cut picture of his 
identity, he is not ready for the 
sharing of self which all mature 
relationships require, especially 
those of marriage and parenthood, 
nor is he ready to assume respon- 
sibility for others. 


As an adult, the person of stable 
personality has many wholesome 
interests and activities, but these 
are subordinated to some one 
thing that makes life really worth 
while. As Dr. Moore points out: 


“Although any one of many 
types of ideal may serve as a prin- 
ciple around which the total per- 
sonality may be integrated, only 
religion provides the abiding ideal 
which leads to happiness that 
neither death nor calamity has the 
power to shake.” 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


BY dint of constant and systemat- 
ic effort over the past few 
decades, a vigorous apostolate of 
the family has been developed. 
Much of it has centered in the pro- 
motion of a Catholic parent educa- 
tion movement that aims at guid- 
ing and helping parents in all areas 
of child training in the home—re- 
ligious and moral, physical and 
mental, emotional and social. 

The Bishops Speak: The bishops 
of the country referred to this im- 
portant work in their statement on 
the “Christian in Action,” issued in 
the Fall of 1948. These are their 
words: 

“It is in the home that the chil- 
dren learn their responsibility to 
God and in this responsibility their 
duty to others. The home is the 
child’s first school in which he is 
taught to make the vision of Chris- 
tion truth the inspiration of all liv- 
ing. We strongly recommend or- 
ganized effort to make the home 
more truly Christian. Our Catholic 
Family Life Bureau plans and of- 
fers programs which make for a 
veritable apostolate of the Cath- 
olic home. It is gratifying to see 
the use that is being made of these 
programs by our Catholic lay or- 
ganizations and the spread of this 
werk in our dioceses.” 


The Characteristic of Variety: 
The apostolate of the family has 
been characterized by much varie- 
ty. A considerable number of dif- 
ferent media for promoting it 
have been utilized. Prominent 
among them are the following: the 
preparation and dissemination of a 
suitable family and parent educa- 
tion literature; lectures and radio 
addresses; panels and forums; insti- 
tutes and conferences; study circles 
and discussion clubs. 


Sameness of Purpose: While 
there are indeed differences be- 
tween these various media there 
is also a certain sameness about 
them. They all aim at the dissem- 
ination and teaching of correct 
ideas and ideals in the field of 
Christian marriage and family liv- 
ing. This was expressed in these 
words in the March 4 broadcast 
of the Christian in Action series, 
sponsored currently by the Nation- 
al Council of Catholic Men in co- 
operation with the American 
Broadcasting Company: 

“By means of these media, ideas 
—mental sparks of interest, one 
might call them — are dropped 
here and there, in a community, 
in a parish, in a family or other 
groups. Some of these sparks strike 
fire. Often a number of them unite 
in a locality to form a blazing fire 
of interest. If we keep at it, mul- 
tiplying these media and _broad- 
casting such sparks of interests, we 
shall eventually develop a veritable 
conflagration of interest in the 
highest and finest ideals of mar- 
riage and Christian family living.” 

Says Pope Pius XII: One might 
well conclude that Pope Pius XII 
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had in mind some of these media 
being used to carry on the family 
apostolate when He spoke the fol- 
lowing words in his Pre-Lenten 
Address to the Pastors of Rome: 


“Some lay Catholics, under the 
direction of the priest, have formed 
small clubs in which on one or 
two occasions a month, according 
to circumstances, professional col- 
leagues, relatives and friends get 
together for the purpose of consid- 
ering religious questions as well as 
other things. 


“Similar friendly methods of 
apostolate take various forms 
adapted to particular needs and 
possibilities. . . 

“We praise this apostolic laity 
with all Our heart. And We exhort 
you, beloved sons, look upon it 
with favor.” 


Holy Family Guilds: A good ex- 
ample of the type of group the 
Holy Father refers to is the Holy 
Family Guild. The name is remin- 
iscent of the Association of the 
Holy Family, founded by Pope 
Leo XIII and at one time quite ex- 
tensive in this country. It has 
proved itself a particularly effect- 
ive medium for disseminating cor- 
rect ideas and ideals on marriage 
and family life. A group of from 
a half-dozen to a dozen married 
couples can form one of these 


Guilds. The reason for the relat- 
ively small number of members in 
each unit is that meetings may be 
conveniently held in homes. Each 
Guild seeks out the service of a 
priest to serve as a spiritual mod- 
erator. Meetings are held twice a 


month, each time at a different 
home. It is recommended that the 
discussion deal with some phase of 
marriage or family living. 


Much like the Family Retreat, 
the Holy Family Guild is an ex- 
cellent example of the so-called 
Mr. and Mrs. Apostolate of the day 
which aims at bringing husbands 
and wives together for family life 
programs. Other examples of this 
are certain types of forums, dis- 
cussion clubs, and lecture series. 
This practice of bringing husbands 
and wives together is to be highly 
recommended. As the 1950 meet- 
ing of the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life stated in a 
special resolution on the Mr. and 
Mrs. Apostolate: “It is our con- 
viction that in this day when hus- 
bands and wives are so frequently 
separated by force of circum- 
stances, preference should be given 
in the family apostolate, generally 
speaking, to the activities in which 
both spouses can participate joint- 
ly.” 


Mothers’ Circles: Much the same 
as the Holy Family Guild in its 
operation is the Catholic Mothers’ 
Circle. As the name indicates, this 
is only for mothers. Meetings are 
usually held during the day, when 
the fathers are at work, but several 
programs during each year, usu- 
ally of a social or recreational nat- 
ure, are so arranged that fathers 
and mothers can attend together. 
Mrs. John L. Kennelly, chairman 
of the Committee on the Family 
and Parent Education of the Hart- 
ford Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, described the Mothers’ 
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Circle as follows at the 1951 meet- 
ing of the National Catholic Con- 
ference of Family Life: 


“The Catholic Mother's Circle is 
a group meeting of mothers large- 
ly on a neighborhood level to bet- 
ter acquaint themselves with and 
make effective in their own homes 
the basic principles and ideals of 
Catholic Parent Family _ living. 
Thus, through group study, discus- 
sions and exchange of personal ex- 
periences, mothers will be assisted 
and encouraged in fulfilling their 
most sacred duty of maintaining 
a Catholic home atmosphere nec- 
essary to foster virtuous living and 
spiritual growth among all the 
members of the family. 


“Meetings are held semi-monthly 
in the homes of the members. 
Each member has an opportunity 
to act as hostess to the group once 
a year. The members in individual 
circles accomplish best résults with 
discussion and study if the number 
is not less than ten and not more 
than fifteen. In this way fairly 
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comfortable accommodations in liv- 
ing rooms may be obtained. 


“The names of each group have 
a religious significance, inspiring 
particular devotion to the names of 
Jesus, Our Blessed Mother and 
many of the saints. Each circle 
selects its own leaders under the 
guidance of a spiritual director or 
competent older woman.” 


The large number of Confratern- 
ities of Christian Mothers in this 
country are not unlike the fore- 
going Catholic Mothers’ Circles. 
Then there are thousands of for- 
ums, institutes, discussion clubs, 
lecture series, and conference 
groups that have been initiated 
over the country the past few de- 
cades. Much has been accom- 
plished for the good of the family 
through these various media for 
the dissemination of correct prin- 
ciples and ideals, But much still 
remains to be done. There is al- 
most limitless need for the further 
development of the apostolate of 
the family. 


When the Christians in Patna greet each other, they say 
“Jesu ki barai”’—‘“Jesus be praised.” But a little Hindu boy, 
who was convalescing in the Medical Mission Sisters’ hospital, 
and who had been taking penicillin eight times daily, didn’t 
quite grasp the words. “Sui ki barai!” he greeted Sister-Doctor 
Elise—“Praised be the injection!” —The Shield. 


This one comes from a Dominican missionary. While riding 
the street car in a southern city one afternoon, he was confronted 
by a sharp-featured, stern-countenanced woman who inquired 
of him: “Have you found Jesus?” He gave her the perfect 
squelch. With a look of surprise he asked, “Why? Is He lost 
again ?”—Sentinel of Blessed Sacrament. 
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